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FOR THE BEST LAUGH 


CRACKS IN THE 

CLOISTER 

by Brother Choleric 

Cartoons by a new artist. If they rather suggest that 
a NEW YORKER artist is at large in a monastery (or 
convent), no religious will doubt for an instant that 


the artist is one of themselves — as indeed he is. 
Printed in two colors. $2.50 


CHRISTMAS FAVORITES 


THE BOOK OF THE SAVIOUR 
Assembled by F. J. Sheed 


40 authors write on every aspect of Our Lord. Illus- 
trated with reproductions of great paintings. The first 
section of this and the next book read like Christmas 
anthologies. $4.00 


THE MARY BOOK 
Assembled by F. J. Sheed 


The best that 37 authors from Chaucer to Chester- 
ton have written of Our Lady. 12 reproductions of 
Old Masters, four in full color. $4.00 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 
Translated by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


GIFT EDITION 


With 30 full color reproductions of Old Masters, dec- 
orative woodcut initials and endpapers. $5.00 


PRESENTATION EDITION (pocket size), Black leath- 
er, gold stamping and edges. $6.00 
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WHEN CHRISTMAS 
COMES 


Some hope for chocolates and some for cigars 
don’t worry, these are the easiest gifts to give 
they'll get them. But you take trouble over whet 
you choose for your friends—you give books! Here 
is a list to help you choose: 


BORN CATHOLICS 
Assembled by F. J. Sheed 


19 “born” Catholics (not counting the assembler) 
on what their experience of the Church has been, 
why they are so happy to remain Catholics. This js 
a very refreshing book for Catholics, and excellent 
for interested non-Catholics. —=_—_ > 

The picture is of a born 
Catholic on St. Peter’s lap. 
$3.50 


THE LIE 
ABOUT 

THE WEST 

by Douglas Jerrold 


A reply to Professor Toyn- 
bee’s THE WORLD AND 
THE WEST. Mr. Jerrold de- 
fends Christian civilization 
with his usual cheerful vigor 
and gives good reasons for 
thinking there is plenty of 
life in it yet, in spite of the 
prophets of gloom. $1.75 


BLACK POPES 

by Archbishop Roberts, S.J. 
On the use and abuse of authority in the Church as 
he has seen it in England, India and America. He 
examines doubts and difficulties on the subject (in- 


cluding Paul Blanshard’s) with perfect frankness and 
objectivity. $2.50 


NOT WITHOUT TEARS 
by Helen Caldwell Day . 

















The author wrote her autobiography, COLOR EBONY, 
at the age of 23: this book continues the story. She 
has founded, and now runs, a house of hospitality 
and free day nursery in Memphis, and (in spite of 
the book's title) manages to get a good deal of fun 
out of a life that would kill most of us. $3.50 


ALL IN GOOD TIME 
by G. B. Stern 


A conversion story as entertaining as any of the au- 
thor’s novels: no one ever wrote about coming into 
the Church with so much amusement and so little 
agony. 2. 
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VE BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN 





Ive, 
hat § GREY 
ere F PAWNS 
AND 
RED 
by Marie 
Fischer 


The story of Theo- 
et) | phone Venard, a 
n, young French mis- 
is | sionary priest, 
nt | who spent 8 high- 
ly adventurous years doing underground work in Indo- 
China in the last century. The author knows children: 
no one (in case you wonder) is going to have night- 
) | mares over the hero’s martyrdom, or consider it any- 
thing but the happiest of endings. Ages 8 to 14. Illus. 

$2.00 





MARY, MY MOTHER 

by Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. 

Alovely book, designed to help small children to know 
Our Lady better and so love her more. The illustra- 
tions in this, and the book following, are the author's 
own wonderful silhouettes. $1.75 


OUR LADY’S FEASTS 
by Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. 
The story behind each of the main feasts of Our 


Lady, beautifully told for older boys and girls. Illus. 
$2.00 


ANIMALS UNDER THE RAINBOW 
by Msgr. Aloysius Roche 

Stories of saints who loved animals, and animals who 
loved saints. The illustrations are 20 superb wood en- 


gravings by Agnes Miller Parker. Ages 8 to 12. - 
~ $2.75 





THE FIRST CATHOLICS 
by Marigold Hunt 


The Acts of the Apostles, rewritten for children, with 
enough added information to make it clear what a 


very exciting adventure story Acts is. Ages 10-14. 
Illus. $2.75 
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bookstore V4 
If you don’t see all the books you want here, let us send you our Christmas 


Catalog. Like the Christmas Trumpet, this will come free and postpaid. 
Just send a card to Michele MacGill—all the address you need is SC 


New York 3 


FRIENDLY SAINTS 


THE STORY OF THOMAS MORE 
by John Farrow 


DAMIEN THE LEPER established that John Farrow 
could write biographies just as well as he directs mo- 
vies. His new book is about a man completely dif- 
ferent from Father Damien—a great statesman, fine 
scholar, loving husband and wonderful father, the 
only great man of his time whose nobility everyone 
admits, and one of the most attractive figures in all 
history. Illus. $3.50 


ST. BRIGID OF IRELAND 
by Alice Curtayne 


This 5th century Irish girl is one of the most attrac- 
tive saints in the calendar. We recommend her espe- 
cially to farmers and gardeners: she knew all about 
land, cows and foxes and managed them as easily 
as she did kings and brigands. $2.00 


ST. CATHERINE OF SIENA 

by Sigrid Undset 

This biography of a great Dominican mystic was com- 
pleted by Sigrid Undset shortly before her death. Her 


understanding of the Middle Ages and love of Italy 


make her an ideal biographer for St. Catherine. 
$3.50 


ST. VINCENT FERRER 
by Henri Gheon 


This 14th century Dominican was the greatest won- 
der-worker of them all. He travelled about Western 
Europe on a donkey, converting thousands by his 
preaching and miracles. $2.50 
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ANNOUNCING... 


Four new plans for Gift Membership in 


THE THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB 


Give a Christmas Gift Membership in the Thomas More Book Club to those “speciaj” 
people on your gift list. A book club for discriminating readers, the Thomas More Book Club offers 
its members a wide variety of outstanding books—books to cherish and to be proud to own. These ( 
recent selections are indicative of the high quality of books that are always offered by the Thomas 


More Book Club: 


THE LoRD by Romano Guardini 

THE PATH TO ROME by Hilaire Belloc 

THE STORY OF THOMAS MORE by John Farrow 
BORN CATHOLICS by F. J. Sheed 


This Christmas, give Gift Memberships in the Thomas More Book Club. Select the plan 
that fits your needs. A beautiful, specially designed gift card will be sent in your name in time for 
Christmas and all the benefits of membership will begin immediately for your happy friends. 


PLAN A: A one year subscription to BooKS ON TRIAL 
and one Book Club selection sent every other month 


for a total of 6 books. Cost: $17.00 


PLAN B: A one year subscription to BooKS ON TRIAL 
and one Book Club selection sent every month for a 
total of 12 books. Cost: $30.00 


PLAN C: A one year subscription to BoOKS ON TRIAL 
and all the selections of the Book Club during 1955 for 


a total of 23 books. Cost: $50.00 


PLAN D: Any amount over $10.00 may be deposited 
to the account of a member already enrolled in the 


Book Club. 


THE THIRD REVOLUTION by Karl Stern 
SAVAGE PAPUA by Andre Dupeyrat 
CAIN by Rogier Van Aerde 

CATHERINE OF SIENA by Sigrid Undset 
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Please enter a Gift Membership in the 


Thomas More Book Club, Plan for: 





Name 





Address 





City and State 





Sign gift card 
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THE THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB 
210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please enter a Gift Membership in the 


Thomas More Book Club, Plan for: 





Name 





Address 





City and State 





Sign gift card 








MY NAME 








Book Club No., if member 


Address 





City and State 








(] Payment enclosed 


O) Bill me 
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~The most important 23 
— book yet 
~ published on 
~ the life and 
teachings 

of Christ 


Imprimatur: 
Samuel Cardinal Stritch 


THE LORD 


Romano Guardini 





This book, already translated into 5 languages, 
is the masterwork of the great German theologian 
and Christian teacher. 





Deluxe binding, gold stamping,552 pages, 6” x 9”. 


Jacket design: Full color reproduction of Rouault’s 
famed ‘“‘Christ Mocked by Soldiers” 


Price $6.50 
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PANTHEON BOOKS 


new and recent 


THE MEANING OF 
HOLINESS 


by LOUIS LAVELLE. Discerning critics in 
France have called this “the best book on 
sanctity written in modern times.” Simply 
and beautifully written, it considers the va- 
rious forms of spirituality in four saints: 
Francis of Assisi, Teresa of Avila, John of 
the Cross, and Francis de Sales. A moving 
meditation on the truth that the Church “of- 
fers to all the means of holiness.” 2.75 


THE END OF TIME 


by JOSEF PIEPER. Is he who believes the 
Apocalyptic prophecy of the end of time able 
to gain a better perception of historical real- 
ity? The affirmative answer is given in this 
illuminating book, which relates history to 
revelation. By an outstanding Catholic phil- 
osopher (author of Leisure the Basis of Cul- 
ture, What Catholics Believe, Fortitude and 
Temperance). 2.75 


THE LAST THINGS 


by ROMANO GUARDINI. Death, Purifica- 
tion after Death, Resurrection, Judgment 
and Eternity—one of the most challenging 
of spiritual writers forces us to face these old 
problems in the light of the present age. 
Jubilee: “Moves with superb clarity into 
those regions where mysteries are to be re- 
vealed and God to be met face to face.” . 
a7 


For your gift list, remember: 


WITH THE BIBLE THROUGH 
THE CHURCH YEAR 


FATHER BERON’S magnificent retelling 
of the stories of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, set within the framework of the 
Church Year. Splendidly illustrated in full 
color. Specially recommended for “outstand- 
ing artistic merit” by the Book Selection 
Committee of the American Library Asso- 
ciation Religious Book Round Table, and 
highly praised by the Catholic Press. A book 
for the entire family, a gift for a lifetime. 

4.95 


THE CHERUBINIC 
WANDERER 


by ANGELUS SILESIUS. For anyone who 
loves terse religious poetry to meditate 
upon. Books on Trial: “A little classic, can 
be read not only for its literary excellence, 
but for spiritual profit as well.” A beautiful 
sample of the book-maker’s art, a pleasure 
to give—and receive. Only 2.00 


Order from your bookseller 


Please request our catalog 


PANTHEON BOOKS, Inc. 


333 Sixth Ave., New York 14, N.Y. 
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LETTERS 


LOST COPY 


Editor: This is just a little note to tell what 
happened to my May issue of Books on Trial. 
I was taking a course at St. Thomas College, 
a survey of the English novel. I showed the 
article by Louis Hasley of Notre Dame (the 
article in which the professor presented a per- 
sonal list of great works) to my professor. He 
enjoyed it so much that I was wondering if 
you would send me another copy, as I am 
keeping all issues. Definitely that article was 
tops. . 





BERNARD SzyYMCZAK 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


NEW FEATURES 


Editor: A word of appreciation for Alice Cur- 
tayne’s interesting “Letter from Ireland” .. . 
I hope it will be a regular feature in future 
issues. 
Rosert KELty 
Chicago, Illinois 


Editor: In your October issue I particularly 
enjoyed two features not in previous issues— 
the comments on the current stage attractions, 
which I found very interesting, and also the 
Supplement on books on travel. I hope you 
will have such additional comments in future 
issues. ... 

Virew1a H. SmitH 

Seattle, Washington 


The next Books on Trial Supplement will 
appear in the January-February issue. Edited 
by Dr. Rudolf Allers, it will deal with books 
on psychiatry.—Editor 


ON ENDING SENTENCES 
Editor: Even better than Mr. Herr’s Carl Van 
Doren quotation [“Stop Pushing!” in the No- 
vember Books on Trial] is Winston Churchill’s 
retort when he was accused of ending his sen- 
tences with prepositions (Mr. Herr is in dis- 
tinguished company): “That (the criticism) 
is the kind of thing up with which I will not 
put.” 
Betry SHEAHAN 
Bloomington, Illinois 


GLAD TO HELP 


Editor: The request for missing journals that 
you so generously inserted in the October is- 
sue of Books on Trial brought me the jour- 
nals I needed and more. I have thus been 
able to complete the volumes and send them 
to the bindery. I wish to thank you for mak- 
ing this possible. .. . 

Sister Georcetra, S.C.N. 

Louisville, Kentucky 
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There Is Nothing 
Else Quite Like . . , 


THE NATIONAL 
CATHOLIC ALMANAC 
FOR 1955 





A one-volume encyclopedia with com. 
prehensive coverage of theological, 
biographical, historical, and literary 
subjects. It records numerous sec- 
ular and religious events which re. 
main matters of enduring concern, 
plus such diverse other features as 
up-to-date sports records, a revised 
Catholic Literary Market List, a 
directory of Catholic Camps. 


Outstanding articles by accepted av- 
thorities give information otherwise 
difficult to locate — description of 
Vatican publications, American 
Missionary work, the Catholic 
viewpoint on Censorship of the 
Movies, on Atomic Warfare, on 
Ethics in the Legal Profession. 


To enrich your reading, to facilitate 
research, you can see you need... 


The National Catholic Almanac 
for 1955 


16 pages of illustrations 
808 pages, $3.00; paper, $2.50 


Ready in January 


Order from your bookstore, 
or directly from 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
Dept. 4-2098 
PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
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A WRITER'S LIFE 





Dipped in Ink 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


| HAD better com- 
plete Alexander 
Pope’s couplet at 
once, though there 
is no need to give 
the rest of the pas- 
sage in which it oc- 
curs: “Why did I 
write? What sins to 
me unknown/ 
Dipped me in ink? 
My father’s or my 
own?’ Even this much indicates that 
Pope did not highly esteem his own call- 
ing which was rather scurvy of him as 
he was about the most successful Eng- 
lish writer of his day; but we must re- 
member that it was only too true that 
he had to endure “that long disease, my 
life.” For my part I do not intend mak- 
ing any serious complaints, though I had 
a stock answer to people who used to 
ask me, when my children were grow- 
ing up, whether I thought that any of 
them would be writers; it was to say, 
“Good Lord! I hope not!” If that may 
have sounded a trifle Popeian; all I was 
suggesting was that I did not want my 
children to undergo the pangs of au- 
thorship, by no means denying that it 
had many pleasures. I shall say that 
anyone who has the idea of becoming a 
writer should find some other profession 
to support him — preferably a teaching 
position —as, except with exceptional 
good luck, he will be unable to keep 
himself, not to mention a wife and chil- 
dren, until he is getting on in years. 
For this reason, during my own pro- 
fessional days I refused to give any but 
two pieces of advice to my students: one 
was what I have just mentioned; the 
other that they should never write about 
a subject outside of their own range of 
information, and personal experience is 
much more useful grist for the literary 
mill than any other. I have enough 
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weighty things lying on my conscience, 
to misdirect young innocents. 

Admittedly the writer often extracts 
enough fun out of his occupation to 
make him think the endurance of its 
endless toil, its toll upon the nerves, and 
its almost certain disappointment well 
worth while. But he had better unload 
what Milton called “the last infirmity 
of noble mind.” Yes, yes, the desire for 
fame may be the mark of nobility but 
is certainly an illusion. As the chances 
are at least a thousand to one against 
fame’s coming, it should not be permit- 
ted to bother us, though it probably will 
before we have learned a little sense. 
The writer should get rid of this thing 
once and for all at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. Otherwise he will have no fun 
at all. 

Yet though I resolutely refuse to give 
any advice about writing, I may be able 
to be instructive, or at least amusing. 
And we may start with this: few peo- 
ple would be able to do exactly as An- 
thony Trollope did, and work with a 
watch in front of him from five in the 
morning until eight, putting down the 
amount of work done in a ledger; fewer 
still would have the hardihood to make 
his confession. Yet I think we may say 
that some sort of a system and regular 
habits are indispensable. The banker or 
the stock-broker may be a good business 
man; the artist Cand I include the writ- 
er) has got to be one. George Bernard 
Shaw thirty years ago began a letter to 
me with, “As you are a poet, that means 
that you are either a keen man of busi- 
ness, like Yeats or Rossetti, or an abso- 





Theodore Maynard's first book was 
published about forty years ago; since 
then he has written over thirty-five 
others. Here he offers some reflections 
on writing and a few memories of 
writers he has known along the way. 





lute imbecile in that department.” Shaw 
himself was anything but an imbecile in 
this respect, and he was well aware that 
few other artists are imbeciles either. 
The explanation is obvious: the artist is 
obliged to subject himself to dicipline, 
in his capacity as artist, however little 
discipline he may otherwise be willing 
to accept. 

One may therefore say broadly that 
writers have a variety of methods of 
work, but whatever the method adopted 
it invariably involves regular hours at a 
desk, and no seeking for the divine af- 
flatus. If anybody is interested, my 
method is roughly this: I take a whip 
and point at my waiting manuscript and 
snarl, “You see that, Maynard; now get 
busy: otherwise. . . .” 

Beyond that, it does not much matter 
whether convenience selects early dawn 
or the small hours in the morning. What 
does matter is that one decides on a 
system, and sticks to it. This does not 
mean that it cannot be changed to fit 
new circumstances: thus Henry James 
and George Moore took to dictating 
their books to a secretary, and not al- 
together to their advantage. Sometimes 
a writer who formerly could not afford 
a secretary, is forced to employ one to 
get through his work. G. K. Chesterton 
let off steam by stalking up and down 
his study and slashing now and then at 
the furniture with a sword. When he 
was in town and an article called for 
in a hurry, he would sometimes drop 
into a typewriting agency to have it pro- 
duced, and there is even a legend that, 
when extremely pressed for time, he 
would dictate the article over the phone 
to the editorial offices, though this I 
doubt, well aware as I am of his fer- 
tility and fluency. In the same way Bel- 
loc published about 130 books (not 
counting his uncollected journalistic 
pieces), before he was about seventy 
and the tragedy of his life brought a 
sudden silence on him. This is a way 
not generally to be recommended, 
though a writer gifted with special 
gusto may be trusted to employ it. 


T= Two writers I have just men- 
tioned had an immense influence 
over my youth, though I have long since 
worked it out of my system. But young 
Cecil Chesterton’s method was among 
the most astonishing of all. Hardly able 
to believe my eyes, I have seen him 
standing in a bar in Fleet Street, utterly 
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undisturbed by the clatter around him, 
producing a prose whose force and clar- 
ity deserve to be compared with that of 
Swift or Cobbett, even if it was not 
quite as good as theirs. He had as his 
stock - in - trade extraordinary powers of 
concentration and a Macaulayesque 
memory. His was the last thing in the 
world like the exquisite Meynell’s meth- 
od, though nobody was permitted to see 
this in operation, except her children 
who, under the study table at Palace 
Court, made the diverting comments on 
their elders recorded by Viola Meynell 
in her Memoir of her mother. 

For some reason Mrs. Meynell made 
a great friend of Katharine Tynan, but 
seemed to be cold to the American, 
Louise Imogen Guiney. I knew Miss 
Guiney as she flitted between Oxford 
and the Cotswold Hills, with occasional 
visits to London, a rare and sensitive 
figure, but perhaps touched with pre- 
ciosity. Very deaf, when I knew her, 
she made something charming out of 
her affliction with her “Please?” when 
she had not caught what was said. Mrs. 
Tynan was more earthy, redolent of the 
turf of her native Clondalkin, and I 
fancy that her robustness amused Alice 
Meynell, who had an unsuspected ro- 
bust streak in her. K.T. vastly enter- 
tained my wife when we called on her 
in Ealing by the string of slightly—oh, 
very slightly! — improper stories she re- 
lated, giving to each a kind of imprima- 
tur by prefacing it with, “This one was 
told me by Lord So-and-So” or “This 
one came from Lady Fitzgorham.” Her 
innocent snobbery was made all the 
more engaging by K.T.’s villainous Irish 
accent—not at all the pretty kind. 

After arriving in the United States 
thirty-odd years ago, I ran into another 
kind of editorial office, vastly different 
both from the hurly-burly of the New 
Witness under the Chestertons and Bel- 
loc, and also from the delicate refine- 
ment of Alice Meynell. This was when 
I was invited to a lunch at the New 
Republic, then edited by Herbert Crow- 
ley. Used as I was to the beer-and-skit- 
tles and high-jinks of London, I was 
overpowered by the portentous solemn- 
ity of the proceedings. As the number 
of editors was two or three times larger 
than those we employed, what they 
found to do has remained a mystery to 
me. It was different even from the Lon- 
don Mercury, edited by Sir John Squire, 


which in its time was magnificent in 
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its format, even if the staff adjourned 
now and then to a pub. Henry Men- 
cken’s apartment in Baltimore (I never 
saw his office in New York) had much 
of the bonhomie I was used to, but that 
may have been due to Mencken him- 
self and that the atmosphere was not 
the same at Knopf’s. At all events it has 
always seemed to me that Mencken was 
the greatest of American editors, at least 
to the extent of giving his own color to 
all the contributions to the Mercury. 
I say this without giving an unqualified 
approval to Henry as a writer, much as 
I liked him as a human being. 
Honesty obliges me to admit that my 
literary contacts have not been very nu- 
merous; I have been too busy for that 
and besides, of all cocktail parties the 
kind I most abominate are those where 
literary gents and gentesses foregather. 
The friends I made during my early 
years in this country never took me to 
such functions, though now and then 
there would be pleasant little lunches 
or sessions in speakeasies with such peo- 
ple as Bill Benet, Christopher Morley, 
Elinor Wylie and the ever lamented 
Ridgeley Torrence, Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, and Robert Cortes Holliday. 
How much better than a cocktail party 
was an evening in a speakeasy with 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, when I pre- 
sented her with the title of Second April 
or heard her recite the entire contents 
of A Few Figs from Thistles. Why, on 
several occasions I played the part of 
Dorothy Dix for Vachel Lindsay, when 
he was visiting San Francisco, though 
despite my sage advice he proceeded to 





LIBRARY FIRE 


Approximately 5,000 books were 
destroyed recently when the Sa- 
cred Heart Agricultural School, 
Camden, Mississippi, burned to 
the ground. The library, which 
acted as central source of books for 
Catholic teachers, priests and other 
religious in Mississippi, is now be- 
ing rebuilt; it is especially in need 
of reference works, histories, lit- 
erature, biographies, good fiction 
and good religious works. Books 
may be sent to Sister Angelina, 
O.S.U., Sacred Heart Mission, 
Camden, Mississippi. Mark boxes 
“Books for Library” and ship by 
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make a very happy marriage with a girl 
twenty years younger than himself. 

In San Francisco almost the fis 
writer of importance I encountered was 
George Sterling. He touched me very 
much CI believe it was at our first meet. 
ing) by the admiration he gave so en. 
thusiastically to a poem I had read at 
some literary gathering I had been per. 
suaded to attend. He was rightly con. 
sidered the great poet of the city, but 
was one whom some Californians, some- 
what disposed to overdo things, rated as 
the greatest since Keats. Unfortunately 
his reputation had to some extent been 
founded on the extravagant praise Am- 
brose Bierce gave to the horrible lines: 

The blue-eyed vampire, sated by her prey, 

Grins bloodily beneath a leprous moon. 
But though the grandiose was Sterling's 
foible, he was capable of genuine gran- 
deur. His weaknesses were many and 
had led him away from the Church after 
he had been a seminarian under Father 
Tabb. Yet his distinction of bearing, his 
strong physical resemblance to Dante, 
and a courtesy which was all the more 
delightful because it sprang from a real 
modesty, made him universally liked. 
He had planned his suicide for several 
years before it happened, but that did 
not make it less a shock to his friends. 


M« cLosest friend in California, 
however, and one that has re 
mained unshaken in over thirty years, 
was Van Wyck Brooks. At the time he 
was writing his Pilgrimage of Henry 
James, a subject upon which I could 
cast no light. I recall that on one of our 
walks I suggested Emerson as his next 
subject. He gave me one of his quick 
looks but said nothing. He had probably 
already thought of Emerson as his next 
subject, for I do not flatter myself that 
he took the hint from me, as he certain- 
ly got no guidance, ready as he was to 
ask for his friends’ opinions. He liked to 
tell of his throes—literally they were 
throes—and I could only tell him that I 
knew when he made his complaints, 
things were going well. It may have 
been a little encouragement that, as | 
knew his methods of working so well, 
it would seem to me a very bad sign if 
he was having no trouble. As everybody 
knows, Van Wyck Brooks has produced 
in his History:of the Writer in America 
one of the most notable of American lit- 
erary achievements. The friendship of 
(Continued on page 154) 
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A WRITER’S LAMENT 


The Reviewer 
Reviewed 


By JOHN D. SHERIDAN 


AS A wriTER | 
find it hard to 
be thoroughly ob- 
jective when dis- 
cussing book re- 
views and book re- 
viewers, and even if 
I were objective 
anything I have to 
say would still be 
suspect: a burglar 
would be up against 
the same difficulty, I imagine, if he were 
giving his opinion of the police force. 

But at least I have no grudges to work 
off. I may have been flayed as often as 
the next, but I have long since passed 
the stage where a vicious review (and I 
hope that the word “vicious” does not 
give me away) leaves lasting scars. Be- 
sides, since I have done my own share 
of book reviewing, I have looked at the 
game from the fence as well as from the 
feld—and once or twice I have got blood 
om my hands. This may sound like a 
Mark Antony opening, but it is the best 
Ican do by way of credentials. 

Before talking about book reviews I 
would like to say something about why 
people read them. People read reviews, 
I think, as guides to their own reading 
(which is fair enough), or to get the 
name of being well read without doing 
much reading (which is not quite so 
fair). But reviews are also read for them- 
selves and as essays in their own right: 
and this I find a little disturbing. For it 
means that many people judge a thing 
which is, primarily, a verdict, not in 
terms of its justice (which in most cases 
they have no means of appraising) but 
according to the pleasure or satisfaction 
it gives them: which is like admiring— 
§ or condemning—a judge’s summing-up 
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John Sheridan 





without reading the evidence or know- 
ing the facts of the case. Admittedly 
they may read the evidence later, but 
since the ratio of reviews read to books 
read is necessarily very small, the aver- 
age reader gets most of his literary judg- 
ments at second hand. 

And as a writer I find all this a little 
frightening. Books on trial, yes, but 
writers on trial too; not for our lives, 
but certainly for our livelihoods. 

The reviewer, I know, is a necessary 
link between us and our customers, but 
there is an important difference in his 
relations with each—he is under no ob- 
ligation to please us, but from pride and 
in self-defence he must please the cus- 
tomers, for they are his as well as ours. 
In being a middleman he is willy-nilly 
a principal, and once he puts pen to 
paper he is in business for himself. In 
other words, the cardinal temptation of 
every reviewer is, not to sell the book, 
but to sell himself. 

Examining my own conscience now I 
find that I succumb quite regularly to 
this temptation. The sin is not always a 
grievous one, since I can sometimes 
make excuses both under the headings 
of perfect knowledge and full consent. 
On the other hand, habit adds to the 
malice of even the tiniest sins. 

I try to be honest, but I am never 
completely honest, and I think that 
most regular reviewers could say the 
same. They say what they think; but 
with modifications. The truth, perhaps, 





John D. Sheridan’s sixth book of es- 
says, While the Humour Is on Me, was 
recently published in Dublin and Lon- 
don. He has also written five novels, two 
of which have been published in this 
country. 





but coloured a little. The trouble is that 
a reviewer has not only to form a judg- 
ment, but to deliver it, and in deliver- 
ing it he is writing an essay on which 
he himself will be judged. Consciously 
or unconsciously he wants to please an 
editor: consciously or unconsciously he 
wants the reader to say “That's a fine 
piece of writing” and then look up, or 
down, to see whose name is to it. The 
reviewer's place is on the bench, and his 
function is to judge impartially, but his 
attitude is that of an attorney who wants 
to build up or maintain a reputation and 
get more business. 

He may tailor his judgments to make 
them look well and sound well; he may 
add an unearned increment to praise by 
couching it in quotable phrases, and 
damn more heavily than he should be- 
cause he is anxious to hold the atten- 
tion of the court and get further brief- 
ings. I know, because I have done it 
myself. 

As a writer, I make no appeal for 
leniency. Writers are exhibitionists by 
trade. They climb out on branches and 
invite the public to come and look up at 
them, and they must be prepared to ac- 
cept the bump if it comes. Obviously 
the public must be protected from us 
writers—this is the case for book reviews. 
But the public has no protection from 
the reviewer who wants to divert atten- 
tion to himself, and who is less inter- 
ested in the lopping down than in the 
shine on the axe which does the lop- 
ping. 

The least that can be demanded from 
a reviewer, surely, is that he should 
write a review. And sometimes he 
doesn’t. Sometimes he writes a clever 
little essay of his own—in the course of 
which, and usually at the last moment, 
he mentions the book. Instead of focus- 
sing attention on a book about Napoleon 
he focuses attention on Napoleon; in- 
stead of reviewing a book on Japan he 
reviews Japan. A review of this kind is 
often very readable (sometimes more 
readable than the genuine article): but 
it has one blighting defect—it isn’t a re- 
view. 

Brutality linked with cleverness is for- 
tunately rare in book reviewing, but it 
crops up once in a while. Didn’t James 
Agate write once, as a complete review: 
“This book may be verv good—the page 
I read was very bad”? The trouble about 
conscious cleverness is that it blunts the 
edge of honesty, and rates the saying as 
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more important than the thing said. If 
you have made up your mind firmly and 
determined what you are going to say 
you can polish your paragraphs without 
doing violence to your conscience, but 
cleverness for the sake of cleverness is 
less defensible in a book review than 
perhaps anywhere else. 


Crees Now from the writer's point 
of view—and I hope it doesn't 
damn us. We are a thin-skinned lot. We 
expect praise (though often we do not 
deserve it). If we didn’t we would keep 
our thoughts to ourselves. Our first re- 
action to an unfavourable review varies 
from peevish resentment to black hate. 
And one of our troubles is that we can’t 
answer back, for we look foolish when 
we answer back. We must suffer in si- 
lence, and we lose more than we gain 
when we write a letter to the editor. 

But our peevishness is sometimes jus- 
tified. One of the things that rile us, for 
instance, is the review that does not say 
anything about the writing, the review 
that concentrates on the matter and ig- 
nores the method. When a writer gets 
a review of this kind (and every writer 
gets plenty of them) he feels like sell- 
ing out and going to Kenya. 

Why? Because, as Arnold Bennett 


says, “the artist is more interested in 
the presentment than in the thing pre- 
sented.” (The book reviewer, on the 
other hand, is—or should be—more in- 
terested in the thing presented.) Admit- 
tedly, a writer must think things out 
before he tries to set them down. He 
must go through a stage when he is 
passionately interested in what he has 
to present; but this is, literally, a pre- 
requisite. In the actual writing, nothing 
matters but the writing. His initial im- 
pulse may be something near inspira- 
tion, and his work evolves from a fever- 
heat of interest, but from then on he 
is a craftsman working in blood and 
tears. 

And not just the big writers. The lit- 
tle ones also. We struggle with our me- 
dium, because there is no other way. It 
is sometimes said that style is organic, 
that it is the very texture of the writer’s 
thought, and that it can be left to look 
after itself. But this is a half-truth. Style 
is not something that is laid on like a 
polish, but something that comes up as 
the result of hard polishing, by the la- 
borious process of choice and rejection 
by which the writer strives to match the 
picture in his mind. Or rather, to recall 
the picture which at the first inspired 
glimpse is blindingly clear but which 


fades from then on until hard thinking 4 


brings it back. The thinking is done ip 
symbols; the symbols are called words. 
and a certain recurring pattern in the 
arrangement of the words is called style, 
This may be an imperfect definition 
but it will serve to underline the truth 
that every writer who even in the small- 
est way deserves to be called a serious 
writer (in the sense of one who takes 
pains with his work) believes that he 
can write, believes that he has the trick 
of so handling words that they will 
match the thought in his mind and 
project it outwards to the reader in such 
a way that the message received will 
approximate the message sent. There is 
room here, of course, for delusion and 
self-deception: otherwise fhe worst of 
us would be as good as the best. The 
validity of a writer’s own estimate of 
the worth of his work depends on the 
quality of his gift, but every writer, big 
or small, believes that he can write and 
expects Gmay God forgive such folly) 
that the reviewers will have something 
to say on this matter. And yet, many 
reviewers review a book without mak- 
ing any attempt to appraise the quality 
of the writing, which is not unlike writ- 
ing a notice about a singer and saying 
(Continued on page 160) 








GLOSSARY FOR BOOK READERS 


The staff of Books on Trial presents, as their Christmas 
present to readers, the following list of words and phrases 
that will be found useful when reading book reviews (other 
than those published in this magazine, of course), pub- 
lishers’ announcements and jacket blurbs. Suggested addi- 
tions to the list will be welcomed, and, if possible, printed 
in a future issue. 


CONTROVERSIAL: Certainly does not express the reviewer's 
opinion 

cross SECTION: Has some rich people and some poor peo- 
ple, an atheist and a Catholic in it 

DEFINITE CONTRIBUTION TO LITERATURE OF: Third book 
on the subject to appear this year (see also NoT JusT 
ANOTHER BOOK ABOUT ) 

DISTINGUISHED work: Dull book by big name 

EVERY (Catholic, Protestant, Jew, Republican, Democrat, 
etc.) SHOULD READ: Reviewer is friend of the author, or 
in some other way connected with publishing of the 
book 

HAMMOCK READING: Silly, trivial 

HONEST AND COMPASSIONATE: Mainly about adultery 


IN THE GREAT COMIC TRADITION: About misfits and mal- 
adjusted people 

INTEGRITY, WRITER OF: No known criminal record 

IMPRESSIVE: Almost 1,000 pages long 

tronic: About someone who never succeeds 

NOT JUST ANOTHER BOOK ABOUT: Fourth book on the sub- 
ject to appear this year 

OFF-BEAT: Screw-ball 

POETIC PROSE: Pretty murky writing 

PROMISING (as in “promising first novel”): Unsuccessful 

PROVOCATIVE: Written in a popular style 

scHOLARLY: With more than one footnote to a page 

SINCERE: Poorly written 

SLICE OF LIFE: Set in the slums 

sTaRK: Unimaginative 

TOUR DE ForCE: Book on an unusual subject that does not 
come off 

UNRELENTING HONESTY: Monotonous harping on unortho- 
dox point of view 

wuimsicaL: About a college professor who teaches San- 
skrit getting into politics, or a small-town priest Cor Sis- 
ter.) getting involved with big businessmen. 
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Is There a Place Left 
For Man’s Creative Power? 
Farra AND FREEDOM, by Barbara Ward. 
W. W. Norton. 308 pp. $3.75 
Reviewed by Sister Mary Ambrose, 
B.V.M. 
From the dawn of recorded history, Bar- 
bara Ward affirms, crises in world civil- 
izations seem invariably to be concerned 
with one or other fundamental human 
vitality, “the urge to collective solidarity 
against the stranger, and the determina- 
tion to keep for one’s community or for 
oneself the means of life.” Fear, neces- 
sity, greed and avarice have reared mul- 
tiform heads among peoples and nations. 
But always in opposition have stood the 
forces of freedom “which come from rea- 
son, generosity and imaginative experi- 
ment.” 

In her initial chapter, the author poses 
the basic question. Is the life of civil- 
ization and the life of: man _pre-deter- 
mined by unshakable physical causation, 
each event following from the previous 
event? Or is there some place left in the 
immensities of the physical universe for 
the creative intervention of man? Faith 
and Freedom is Barbara Ward’s answer. 

With the precision of the scientist, 
the author probes to find the strength 
and weaknesses of the great Eastern cul- 
tures of China, India and the Moslem 
world; with equal care, she traces the 
unity of the West, built on Graeco- 
Roman, Judaeo-Christian traditions. She 
points up the intellectual and moral 
foundations of Western society where 
God, as Man among men, lived, toiled 
and by dying conquered death itself. 
Under His banner, Christian nations 
sought to balance rights by duties, pow- 
er and prosperity by the ideals of re- 
sponsibility and trusteeship, sovereignty 
and kingship by the obligations and 
sanctions of a God-given moral law. In 
the breakdown of unity of faith in the 
West during the 1500’s is witnessed the 
struggle of the old faith with new vital- 
ities of the here-and-the-now. Out of 
the conflict have come the flagrant evils 
in our contemporary world—the injus- 
tices of economic pressure and national 
tivalries behind the driving impulse of 
western expansion, the arrogance and 
pride of economic determinism and ra- 
tial supremacy, the exaltation of Prog- 
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ress, or Science, or the State, or the 
Masses, as God. Miss Ward does not 
spare the sensibilities of either Western 
leader or reader. Into this milieu of false 
values and confused standards, has 
stepped Karl Marx and his panacea. 

A most provocative section of the book 
is that on the weakness of the Commu- 
nist position, but equally telling is her 
indictment of the faultlines in Western 
society and thinking, which are being 
so adroitly exploited by Communist 
propaganda. In her closing chapters, she 
discusses (1) the potentials of the West 
evidenced in recent experimental ap- 
proaches to a solution of the issues, (2) 
danger signals on the international hori- 
zon today, and (3) possible solutions in 
some type of an embryo deterrent world 
police force, in national disarmament by 
agreed ratios, in domestic housing and 
slum rehabilitation projects, in an At- 
lantic Union and an Atlantic Develop- 
ment Fund underpinned by long-term 
economic agreements. But, the author 
concludes, in her final summary, West- 
ern unity, economic cooperation and 
amity among nations must be condi- 
tioned “by faith in man—in his freedom, 
in his responsibility, in the laws which 
safeguard him, in the rights which are 
his and in the duties by which he earns 
these rights.” Such can only be had and 
sustained by turning from self-centered- 
ness to God-centeredness. 

Faith and Freedom is logical, rich in 
historical and economic fact and in its 
underlying philosophy of human dig- 
nity. It is a satisfying book for it points 
up unmistakably the renewal of the 
springs of faith in the West and high- 
roads whereby they can be reached by 
a remolded society in which the vital- 
ities of race and of possession are con- 
trolled under God. Herein is peace, se- 
cure in “faith and freedom.” 


A Conservative Examines 
The Problems Facing Us 
A ProcraM FOR CONSERVATIVES,’ by 

Russell Kirk. Henry Regnery. 325 pp. 

$4.00. 

Reviewed by Bernard Theall, O.S.B. 
Having provided in The Conservative 
Mind a highly readable and thought- 
provoking history of the Conservative 
movement for the past century and a 
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Barbara Ward: Renewal of faith 


half, Mr. Kirk turns his attention in 
this volume to an examination of some 
of the problems that face us at present, 
with a view to offering solutions based 
upon Conservatism as a_ philosophy, 
and, one might almost say, a way of 
life. The earlier work, though it re- 
ceived, on the whole, more critical ac- 
claim than condemnation, is now being 
rather carefully examined in England 
and in Europe, and re-examined in some 
quarters of the United States; there is 
still much opposition to Conservatism as 
a workable theory, even among Cath- 
olics, as, for example, Colin Clark’s re- 
cent series of articles in the London 
Tablet proves. Probably Mr. Kirk’s new 
book will rouse the anti-Conservatives 
even more, but it is bound to be equal- 
ly important with The Conservative 
Mind, and quite as much deserves a 
wide reading public. 

Two preliminary chapters, “The Gor- 
gon’s Head” and “Who Are the Con- 
servatives?” clear the way for the main 
business of the book, which is the con- 
sideration of what Mr. Kirk conceives 
to be the great problems of the age, 
patent of solution only if something like 
the classical Conservative approach is 
adopted. Having defined Conservatism 
in the earlier book, Mr. Kirk here 
stresses the ingredients of an especially 
American Conservatism; these are, very 
briefly: a belief in an order more than 
human, an affection for variety and 
complexity in society, a belief in justice 
as giving, in essence, “to each the things 
that go with his own nature,” a suspi- 
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cion of concentrated power, a reliance 
upon private endeavor and _ sagacity, 
and, finally, a prejudice against organic 
change. Along with these goes a pecu- 
liarly American fondness for innovation 
and pioneering, but always within lim- 
its. In the light of these Conservative 
elements in America, here are the prob- 
lems for solution: 

1. The problem of the mind. Mr. 
Kirk here has in mind the American 
educational situation, especially the lim- 
itations he feels are imposed by con- 
formity with the philosophy of John 
Dewey. Here he perhaps adds little to 
what has been said on this matter by 
such writers as Canon Bell, Prof. Arthur 
Bestor, Albert Lynd, Mortimer Smith, 
and the “Great Books” group. 

2. The problem of the heart. Here 
begins Mr. Kirk’s attack on David Ries- 
man and his very popular The Lonely 
Crowd; writers like Riesman and 
Wright Morris, Kirk feels, consider man 
too much as simply a unit or a statistic; 
they deny the existence or the implica- 
tions of man’s having a soul and a spir- 
itual existence. One can agree with Mr. 
Kirk in attacking Mr. Riesman’s smug- 
ness and complacency, but I think that 
The Lonely Crewd contains some very 
helpful observations on the present state 
of American society, which one can util- 
ize, without approving of them. And 
though some of Mr. Kirk's strictures 
against the Riesman division of Amer- 
ican society into the groups that are tra- 
dition-directed, inner-directed, and other- 
directed may be justified, these labels 
are helpful and, to a degree at least, 
meaningful. 

3. The problem of social boredom. 
Riesman and Dr. Kinsey are targets 
here. Again, though, I think Mr. Kirk 
is unjust, this time to Thorsten Veblen, 
about whose Theory of the Leisure Class 
he has very harsh things to sav, while 
praising (and very rightly) Josef Piep- 
ers great essay, Leisure, the Basis of 
Culture. Mr. Kirk seems to think that 
Veblen, in opposing “conspicuous leis- 
ure” opposed all leisure; it seems to me 
that he was attacking the contemporary 
equivalent of the Elsa Maxwells, the 
Alv Khans, the Tommy Manvilles—the 
cafe society group in general of our time 
—whose leisure is not only revoltingly 
conspicuous, but unproductive of either 
private or public good. I do not believe 
that Veblen opposed the leisure that 
leads to contemplation and is basic in 
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Alan Valentine: Vital questions 


the cultural process. But Kirk is surely 
right in making social boredom one of 
our great problems. And he knows, too, 
that more is involved than simply giv- 
ing people a way to spend time, whether 
in games or in using the public library. 

4. The problem of community—men 
need something to make them aware of 
their interdependence and of the de- 
pendence of the whole upon God. This 
problem is well treated in Fr. Thomas 
Gilby’s Between Community and So- 
ciety, which is not in Mr. Kirk’s bib- 
lography. 

5. The problem of wants and their 
satisfaction. 

6. The problem of Order. 

7. The problem of Power. 

8. The problem of Loyalty. 

Space forbids developing the last four 
points, but I believe that Mr. Kirk’s 
chapter on Loyalty is very helpful to- 
ward an understanding of just what is 
meant by that word that is so much in 
dispute, especially in connection with 
“loyalty oaths” and the like. And, though 
he could not have known about it at 
the time of his writing, Mr. Kirk here 
anticipates much of what Atomic Energy 
Commissioner Thomas Murray was to 
say abouth the matter of Loyalty in his 
addition to the majority decision of the 
AEC in the Oppenheimer case. 

A final chapter deals with the Prob- 
lem of Tradition, which plays so large 
a part in the program of any Conserva- 
tive. The family and the church, Kirk 
believes, must re-assume responsibility 
for passing on to the young a sense of 
tradition; here Kirk is emphasizing 


many of the points made by T. S. Eliot 
in his Notes Toward a Definition of 
Culture. 

The Catholic will wish, I believe 
that Mr. Kirk had been a bit more def. 
nite in his description of the object of 
life; for him, it is Love, but this js q 
word open to too much vague and sub. 
jective interpretation; we are created, 
the Catechism tells us, to know, love 
and serve God on earth, and to be hap- 
py with Him forever in Heaven. Much 
of what Mr. Kirk here pleads for is set 
forth more clearly and convincingly in 
Fr. Gerald Vann’s The Water and the 
Fire, but A Program for Conservatives 
will appeal to a group of readers that 
might be frightened off from the writ- 
ing of a priest—and there is no doubt 
that Mr. Kirk is on the side of the an- 
gels, and deserves to be very widely read 
and thought upon. 


Effect on American Life 

Of Cult of the Average 

Tue AcE oF Conformity, by Alan Val- 
entine. Henry Regnery. 179 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Augustina, 
B.V.M. 


This critical study of American mores 
makes no claim to originality; its evalua- 
tions of contemporary society have all 
been made before, some of them many 
times. What the author has tried to do 
is to synthesize these ideas and opinions 
so that the average citizen—“king” in a 
mass democracy—will have a composite 
picture of current political, economic 
and social trends, and of the dilemmas 
which they pose. He will thus be ina 
position to make the only choice worthy 
of free men. 

As Mr. Valentine points out, the 
founding fathers believed in equal op 
portunity for all, but they did not con 
fuse equal civil rights with equal men- 
tal capacity. Education would not er 
dow the mentally inferior with the qual 
ities necessary for the statesman. There 
would therefore have to be a governing 
class of talents and virtue if the repub 
lic were to endure. 

With the Jacksonian revolution and 
its glorification of the common man, 
there set in a period of steady deteriora 
tion, a tendency to belittle superior cul 
tivation and, conversely, to esteem the 
commonplace. Slowly but surely this 
cult of the average penetrated every area 
of American life. 
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This worship of the commonplace 
raises a Vital question: does “political 
rule by the average man mean cultural 
domination by average minds?” Grant- 
ing that it does, what is the outlook for 
the future? “The current generation,” 
writes the author 

is the victim of the concurrent crumbling 

of several pillars upon which civilization 

was built: faith in a personal god and in 
organized religion; faith in the perfectabil- 
ity of man and the certainty of progress; 
faith in fixed absolutes to guide thought 
and action. Men have largely discarded the 
compass of spiritual direction and the charts 
of moral absolutes. . . . The barbarism that 
men of the nineteenth century thought they 
had vanquished forever has returned to 
challenge civilization itself by belittling the 
dignity of the individual. 
Moreover, there is little evidence that 
the ordinary citizen is aware of the grav- 
ity of the issue which, even now, he is 
unconsciously deciding. 

To help him make a wise decision, 
the author analyses the impact of the 
current pragmatic philosophy upon 
American politics, economics, education, 
and its accepted cultural and _ social 
values. The story, though not without 
its positive achievements, is one of 
steady regression which, if not checked, 
would lead politically to a “socialized 
state” and culturally to “an equalitarian 
mediocrity, guided by materialism and 
expediency, and increasingly engender- 
ing personal frustrations and group psy- 
choses.” 

But Mr. Valentine is not content 
with being a prophet of doom. He be- 
lieves in the recuperative power of a 
free society. Convinced that the cure of 
social ills must be sought in their causes, 
he devotes the last ten pages to an elab- 
oration of this thesis. Though the dis- 
cussion is of necessity couched in gen- 
eral terms, the reader is warned that the 
application of abstract principles must 
be concrete and particular. 

Not every reader will agree with the 
conclusions of The Age of Conformity, 
but discussion leaders and teachers of 
the social sciences will find it a stimulat- 
ing tool. With the first two Command- 
ments—love of God and one’s neighbor— 
as touchstones for the spiritual and mo- 
tal absolutes basic to a good society, and 
with Christian social teaching as an in- 
tegrating factor in the practical applica- 
tion of abstract theories, free and frank 
discussion of the dilemmas posed in this 
essay should help American citizens to 
make a wise choice. 


Decemper, 1954 


American Genius 
For Association 


A Dancerous Freepom, by Bradford 
Smith. Lippincott. 308 pp. $3.95. 


Reviewed by John J. O’Connor 


Frederick Jackson Turner, noted Amer- 
ican historian, credited the frontier with 
making individualists of us. Bradford 
Smith asserts that Turner consistently 
overlooked the significance of voluntary 
association in America’s formative years 
and subsequent national development. 

If we overlook the curious statement 
that the church of the Pilgrims was the 
cradle of democracy, it is beyond argu- 
ment that the earliest settlers managed 
to set up communities, divide and clear 
the land, defend themselves against pos- 
sible attack, and build meeting houses 
and other public works—all without 
benefit of town organization or local 
government until 1639. 

The colonists organized the quilting 
party, the husking bee, the jamboree 
and the apple paring. When the need 
for it arose, they founded the Sons of 
Liberty to resist the Stamp Act. 

The most dramatic voluntary aspect 
of the anti-slavery movement was the 
Underground Railroad. For those who 
wished to combine “plain living and 
high thinking,” Brook Farm extended 
a hearty welcome. Chautauqua began 
as a summer institute for Sunday School 
teachers. 

The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs held its first convention in 1890 
and today has a very energetic mem- 
bership of eleven million. In one year 
the Women’s Christian ‘Temperance 
Union got twenty thousand men to quit 
drinking —or to say they would. The 
Knights of Labor, the Boy Scouts and 
United World Federalists testify that we 
are a nation of joiners and firmly be- 
lieve in voluntary cooperative effort to 
solve all sorts of problems. 

De Tocqueville speaks of the Amer- 
ican genius for association as “a danger- 
ous freedom” because it is dependent 
upon the moral fiber of the citizens. “It 
is by the enjoyment of a dangerous free- 
dom that the Americans learn the art 
of rendering the dangers of freedom less 
formidable.” Smith believes that the ex- 
pansion of voluntary associations is im- 
perative, if we are to strengthen our 
own democratic system and help save 
mankind from the scourge of commu- 
nism and authoritarianism. 








Announcing ... 


The Long-Awaited 
Translation of Three Essays 
by 


Gertrud von le Fort 


THE ETERNAL WOMAN 
Translated by Marie Cecilia Buehrle 


Germany’s foremost Catholic poetess and 
novelist, holder of many of Europe’s highest 
literary awards, is represented here by three 
of her finest, most challenging essays. Con- 
sidering woman under her roles in God’s 
plan as virgin, bride, and mother, they are 
a most important contribution to European 
literature, beautifully translated for Amer- 
ican readers. 


Denis Canon O'Shea 


Presents a Pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land... 


JERUSALEM THE GOLDEN 


This lively graphic tour of the Holy Land 
has chapters describing scenes depicted by 
the first 14 mysteries of the Rosary. The 
author of The First Christmas and Mary and 
Joseph tells in detail, his impressions, ex- 
Pperiences, and observations of modern Pal- 
estine to provide new meaning of the scenes 
for the events commemorated by the beads. 
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And for Youngsters .. . 


CHRISTMAS 
STORYBOOK 
By Olive Ireland Theen 


Eighteen familiar tales that fairly 
bubble with the joyous story of 
Christmas. Charmingly illustrated, 
here is a wonderful library item for 
children, ages 7 to 10. 

$2.50 


SAINTS TO KNOW 
By Sister M. Cornelius, S.S.N.D. 


“Stranger-than-fiction” are these vivid 
stories of 26 men saints (including 
many familiar patron saints like Pat- 
rick, George, and Anthony) who con- 
quered their human weaknesses to 
gain the crown of sainthood. For boys 
and girls, ages 9 to 14. 

$2.50 
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At your bookstore 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


412 Bruce Building 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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Select Books 
for Christmas 





Thunder on St. Paul's Day 


By Jane Lane—The moving story 
of human decency and courage, and a 
vivid picture of a London terrorized 
by the “discovery” of a Popish plot 
by an obscure villain named Titus 
Oates. A selection of the Catholic 
Book Club. 

$3.00 


The Messenger 


By Remy, trans. from the French 
by Viola Garvin—This new novel re- 
lates the tensely dramatic and haunt- 
ing experiences of a young priest who 
penetrates the Iron Curtain in an at- 
tempt to bring the rites of the Church 
to people long deprived of them. The 
story is as unforgettable in its pro- 
found implications as in the taut con- 
trolled excitement of its plot. 

$2.50 


The Meaning of Life 
and Marriage 


By Baron Frederick von Gagern, 
M.D., trans. by Meyrick Booth, Ph.D. 
—Discussions, by an eminent Catholic 
psychiatrist, on the basic attitudes we 
must develop if we wish to make a 
success of both life and marriage. 


$3.25 


The Failing Wine: 
Mary, Seat of Wisdom 


By Father M. Oliver, O.C.S.0.— 
The author of Fair as the Moon now 
examines Mary’s title, Seat of Wis- 
dom. In vigorous, warm prose, he 
probes its meaning and traces the path 
of knowledge and love which marked 
the mothering of God. 

$2.75 


Hail Mary 


By Dom Eugene Vandeur, trans. by 
John H. Collins, S.J. — Commentary 
on the Hail Mary showing what a 
wealth of Catholic truths are em- 
bodied in some of the words and giv- 
ing people a better appreciation of 
one of the greatest prayers of our 


Faith. 
$2.50 


The Primacy of Peter 


By Msér. Charles Journet, trans. by 
John Chapin—Brilliant analysis of the 
apostolic succession and a reply to 
Protestant theologian Oscar Cull- 
mann’s Peter, Disciple, Apostle, Mar- 


tyr. 
$2.75 





Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
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Always Interesting 
Because Interested 


A CerK oF OxenForp, by Gilbert 
Highet. Oxford University Press. 272 
pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Peggy Sullivan 


“It is not an unworthy destiny to be an 
interpreter of greatness.” When Gilbert 
Highet wrote that sentence in People, 
Places, and Books, it must have had spe- 
cial meaning for him, because his own 
destiny may be very close to that. In A 
Clerk of Oxenford, this former Oxonian 
continues to interpret and evaluate the 
world of literature. This embraces more 
than “the world of books,” for Highet 
deals not only with what has been writ- 
ten but with what should be written 
Cincluding, says he, an anthology of 
parody); not only with literature but 
with its exchange with other culture 
forms. 

First of all, Mr. Highet is a teacher. 
His integrity, his broad interest range, 
his way of basing all comments directly 
on the text under discussion—these are 
his assets. But his sense of dedication 
Cmore than mere enthusiasm) marks 
him, and it limits his audience to those 
who already share some of his interest. 
The most memorable critics are some- 
times trenchant—but not Highet. He 
seems to look within himself for short- 
comings when he does not appreciate a 
writer; but sometimes the shortcomings 
are the writer's, not the critic’s. 

These essays grew out of a radio se- 
ries, but they are enhanced in book 
form where they bear re-reading and 
where sources are listed so that the read- 
er can follow through by reading the 
texts discussed. It has been said that 
condensation can stimulate reading of 
the whole work. Highet qualifies as a 
master of condensation because after 
reading, for example, his synopsis of 
Poe’s “Manuscript Found in a Bottle,” 
the reader is tempted even to re-read the 
story. Highet has caught its essence and 
made it once again intriguing. 

The opening essays deal with a single 
author or with one specific form; the 
second section on poetry introduces 
much that is offbeat but exciting. In the 
third section, “Imagination and Reality,” 
Highet is at his best Cas in his discus- 
sion of literary “Kitsch’—“anything that 
took a lot of trouble to make and is 
quite hideous”) and at his worst (when 
he strains to build around a theme—as 


in “The Witches and Their God”), But 
Highet is always interesting because he 
is interested. And even when he is not 
at his own Highet standards, he ig a 
stimulating guide and companion in the 
world of literature. 


Second Collection 

Of Sheen TV-Talks 

Lire Is Wortu Livine, SECOND Serigs 
by Bishop Fulton J. Sheen. McGraw. 
Hill. 237 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by O.' J. Marshall, S.]. 


What is the explanation of Bishop 
Sheen’s great appeal on television? Some 
may attribute it to a dynamic personal- 
ity, or to the timeliness of the subjects 
he has treated, or even to popular curi- 
osity about what a bishop can say con- 
cerning modern problems. No doubt the 
true answer would contain each one of 
these factors plus others. This book, the 
second series of Bishop Sheen’s “Life Is 
Worth Living” addresses, will help the 
average person answer for himself the 
question of the Bishop’s appeal. 

The reader will need no reminder 
that these talks, twenty-five in number, 
were delivered to a live audience. The 
anecdotes, touches of humor and even 
occasional puns are designed for on-the- 
spot effect. More impressive are the or- 
derly sequence of ideas, the apt use of 
examples and illustrations, and a clarity 
which warms the heart of every teacher. 
Using a form of communication often 
associated with beer ads, prize fights, 
quiz programs and moronic entertain- 
ment, Bishop Sheen has succeeded in 
proving that people are not frightened 
away by serious or spiritual ideas. 

Four chapters deal with a topic which 
has become closely associated with Bish- 
op Sheen—Communism. Among other 
subjects handled in a manner designed 
to provoke thinking and further study 
are: Children, Progressive Education, 

















From “Life Is Worth Living, Second Series” 


“A genial teacher” 
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Fatima, Suffering, Nurses and Doctors, 
and Prayer. There are many stimulating 
passages, nicely phrased. 

Bishop Sheen has a way of putting 
theology into the every-day language of 
the man in the street. His examples tell 
the story of frequent contacts with or- 
dinary people and make one feel at 
home. For those who have seen and 
heard the bishop this collection will re- 
call many pleasant moments in his com- 
pany. Those who have missed his talks 
will find this book a good introduction 
to a genial teacher. 


The Fred Allen Show 

TREADMILL TO Ostivion, by Fred Al- 
len. Atlantic-Little, Brown. 240 pp. 
$4.00. 

Reviewed by David Young 
A born New Englander with a special 
afinity for the state of Maine and its 
inhabitants, Fred Allen was apparently 
distressed at the thought of his huge col- 
lection of old radio scripts being put to 
no productive use. His solution to the 
problem is a book: the story of his sev- 
enteen years as one of radio’s top com- 
edians, said story being generously inter- 
larded with illustrations and examples 
in the form of scripts that were once 
used on his programs. 

As tart as ever he was on radio, and 
several degrees tarter when writing 
about advertising agency executives and 
network vice-presidents, Mr. Allen 
reaches rare peaks of asperity at the 
end of his story when he discusses what 
he considers the last days of radio. “If 
I were king for one day,” he writes, “I 
would make every program in radio a 
give-away show; when the studios were 
filled with the people who encourage 
these atrocities I would lock the doors. 
With all of the morons in America 
trapped, the rest of the population could 
go about its business.” 

To Fred Allen’s many fans, who have 
no doubt that his show was one of the 
finest ever produced on radio, this book 
will be a delight. Especially .to them, 
then, it will be sad to read his conclud- 
ing sentence: “All that the comedian 
has to show for his years of work and 
aggravation is the echo of forgotten 
laughter.” Perhaps it is ungrateful, but 
one is inclined to ask did Mr. Allen 
overlook his bank account, and what 
more did he expect to have when he 
started his career as an entertainer? 


Decumszr, 1954 





Illustration by Hirschfeld for “Treadmill to Oblivion’ 


Fred Allen: “As tart as ever... 


Under-Water Exploring 
And Commercial Diving 


To Hippen Deptus, by Captain Phil- 
ippe Tailliez. Dutton. 188 pp. $5.00. 


Nortu to Dancer, by Virgil Burford, 
as told to Walt Morey. John Day. 254 
pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Desmond Lonergan 


The author of To Hidden Depths de- 
scribes for us with fondness and famil- 
iarity the sea as a three- dimensional 
world little known to man. In boyhood 
Philippe Tailliez loved to probe the bot- 
tom of the sea, equipped with foot-fins, 
goggles and breathing tube which elimi- 
nate the helmet, lead soles and lines 
used by professional divers. In 1945 he 
and a group of like-minded young men 
were chosen by the French Navy to es- 
tablish the Undersea Study and Re- 
search Group. 

The exploration of the famous Vau- 
cluse Fountain in France. was part of 
the group’s schedule of activities, and 
the perilous descent down the sides of 
the chasm is graphically related. With 
their indispensable aqualungs the - Re- 
search Group examined the wreck of 
an ancient galley, 130 feet down in 
North African waters. How they re- 
moved pillars and two anchors from the 
ship, which foundered before the Chris- 
tian era, is told with an almost laconic 
modesty considering the task involved. 
An interesting diversion is provided by 
the account of Professor Piccard’s de- 
scent to tremendous depths in a bathy- 
scaphe, a feat in which the group were 
of valuable assistance. 


and several degrees tarter” 


The book contains many magnificent 
full-color, as well as numerous mono- 
chrome, photographs, maps and dia- 
grams, and they are not merely comple- 
mentary to the work. They, as much as 
the written word, reveal to the reader 
the wonders of the sea. 

North to Danger relates the adventur- 
ous experiences of Virgil Burford who 
for fifteen years spent his summers in 
Alaska doing diving work wherever the 
opportunity offered. His is the profes- 
sional kind of diving, done with full 
diving suit, and with life dependent on 
air lines and compressor. 

It required a lot of courage for a man, 
who had never been down nor in a div- 
ing suit, to suddenly take on a diving 
job in order to eat, and that is how Bur- 
ford was introduced to a whole series of 
thrilling underwater adventures. There 
was the time when his air-line got 
caught under a huge submerged seven- 
ty-ton crane, and those on top unable 
to help him. There is more than one 
factual account of that most terrifying 
of all underwater experiences: meeting 
with the malevolent-looking octopus. 

Not all of the book is concerned with 
diving. The killing of the great Kodiak 
bear which can weigh two tons is fas- 
cinating, and different from other stories 
of hunting. Burford also panned gold, 
sought sunken treasure, came face to 
face with the dreaded black eel, and 
even managed to get himself marooned. 

An incredible amount of varied ex- 
periences are presented here with all the 
realism and color of a story by Richard 


Halliburton or Jack London. 
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Man’s Great Periods 

Of Achievement in Art 

Fiery Centuries oF Art, by Francis 
Henry Taylor. Harper. 184 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Sister M. Janet, B.V.M. 


Francis Henry Taylor has gathered the 
evidence of man’s creative ability in a 
colorful pageant of cultural civilization. 
The task of telescoping so great a dura- 
tion of time into a summary of 182 
pages and 342 color reproductions has 
necessitated the omission of much that 
we would like to see included, but the 
choice made is varied and representative 
of the great periods in the history of art. 

During these long periods of cultural 
civilization the creative impulses that in- 
spired the products of the hand and 
brain of man were born of man’s needs, 
both physical and spiritual. These needs 
are exemplified in the early arts of 
Egypt, which, in the religious belief of 
the people, provided sustenance for the 
after-life of their owners. They are re- 
vealed when man made vessels to con- 
tain his food and drink, objects for his 
enjoyment, and reproductions in paint 
or clay to do honor to his Creator. In 
the wide differences in skill, materials 


and purpose are mirrored the cultural 
development of 5000 years. Mr. Taylor 
has selected his examples of the arts with 
care and discrimination. 

There are some weaknesses manifest 
in a few of the photographs, chiefly in 
color or blurring, probably due to insur- 


mountable technical problems, which 
might include extreme differences in 
scale between the original and the 
photograph, or the difficulty of securing 
color reproductions under adverse con- 
ditions of lighting. The backgrounds for 
the minor arts are remarkably well suit- 
ed to complement the color of the ob- 
jects, and a large majority of the other 
color plates are excellent. One could 
wish for the inclusion of contemporary 
work, but Mr. Taylor has excused him- 
self from that on the grounds that his 
closeness in point of time prevents a 
proper perspective for evaluation. 

The author analyzes the spirit of each 
cultural group in an effortless style, and 
with a pleasantly penetrative and lucid 
understanding of the characteristics of 
the people. The summary is at the same 
time comprehensive and readable. The 
text is correlated with the pictures, but 
makes no attempt to interpret each in- 


dividual representative; instead the em. 
phasis rests on the influence of one pe- 
riod on another. 

On the whole Mr. Taylor has accom. 
plished his aim unusually well. He has 
given us an absorbing and adequate in. 
terpretation of the greater periods of 
man’s accomplishments in the plastic 
and graphic arts. 


Italy in Words and Pictures 
PaGEANT OF ITaty, by James Reynolds. 
Putnam. 361 pp. $7.50. 
Reviewed by Mary C. Dunne 


Whether reading of Italy for the first 
time or the fiftieth, you will be splen- 
didly rewarded by Pageant of Italy. Not 
the grandest tour of that country could 
ever offer the wealth of knowledge, lore, 
criticism or original conclusions found 
in Mr. Reynolds’ book. 

Whether your favorite place is a city 
or a village, Rome, Florence, Venice or 
San Gimignano, you will find it glows 
in the brilliant light of the author's in- 
terpretation and appreciation. This light 
shines impartially upon architecture, 
paintings, fashions of antiquity and the 
present, and people. Through the pages 
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MISSALS 


ST. MARY MY EVERYDAY MISSAL and Heritage 


By the Benedictine Monks of St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark, N.J. 
With the story of the Catholic Church in America. 1382 pages, 
Size 4 by 612”, Cloth $4.00; Im. Lea. $6.50; Gold edge $7.50; 
Lea. $8.75. 


ST. MARY SUNDAY MISSAL Prayers and Heritage 


By the Benedictine Monks of St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark, N. J. 
An easy-to-use missal for young or old, 384 pages, Size 3%” 
by 5%", Flexboard 55c; Kivar de luxe $1.50; leather $3.50. 


THE NEW MISSAL FOR EVERYDAY 
By Rev. F. X. Lasance 
With introduction notes and a book of prayers. Proper Masses 
and various Masses for special devotion. 1344 pages, Size 312” 
by 53%”, Students ed. $3.50; Red edge $5.75; Gold edge $6.75; 
Amer. seal $8.00. 


THE SUNDAY MISSAL 


By Rev. F. X. Lasance 


With Masses for the Dead, Nuptial Mass and Marriage Serv- 
ice. 704 pages, Size 342” by 534”, Students edition $1.75; 
Cloth $4.50; Gold edge $5.50; Leather $6.50. 





NEW AND RECENT BOOKS 


THE BURNING FLAME 
Life of Pope Pius X By Rev. Francis B. Thornton 
A colorful story of this humble priest of the people, who was 
advanced to the highest position in the Church. 224 pages. 


$3.00. 
STARS BEYOND THE STORMS 


By Katherine Burton 
A fascinating biography on Father Pernet, founder of the lit- 
tle Sisters of the Assumption, who require their members to 
be a combination of registered nurse and social worker, caring 
for the sick poor. It is the story of the founding and growth 
of this apostolate of the family. 224 pages. $3.50. 


THE RADIANT CROWN OF GLORY 
By Vy. Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M. 
A clear and direct explanation of the dogma of Mary’s Im- 
maculate Conception. The most appropriate book for the Ma- 
rian Year. 278 pages. $3.50. 


AND THE LIGHT SHINES IN THE DARKNESS 
A Life Through Mary - By Rev. J. V. Bainvel, S.J. 
Devotional studies of the spiritual life of Mary’s Immaculate 
Heart and a guide to Catholic life for priests, religious, and lay 
people with Mary as the model. 256 pages. $3.50. 


At Your Local Bookstore or 


| n Cc . RIANA SR SA NALAY 


6-8 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 


Boston 10 Chicago 6 


Cincinnati 1 


San Francisco 3 
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of the book pass the scholars, sages, pol- 
iticians, scoundrels, artists in every me- 
dium and age, all of Italy, in truth, 
breathing and living. 

A gorgeous front paper of San Gim- 
ignano, and a colored map plus many 
black and white drawings by the author 
make this a marvelous book to own or 
to give to some extra-deserving friend. 


Letters of a Nazi 
Husband and Wife 
Tut BoRMANN LETTERS, edited by H. 

R. Trevor-Roper. British Book Cen- 

tre. 200 pp. $3.75. 

Reviewed by Ellen Logue 
Hitler's Party Chancellor, missing since 
the fall of Berlin, and his wife Gerda 
have revealed in this small volume a 
truly amazing correspondence! Their let- 
ters are dated from the time of Stalin- 
grad, January, 1943, to the last days of 
the war; and though the love letters of 
husband and wife they are enough to 
make any reader humbly thankful that 
the Allies won. 

The Bormann’s marriage had lasted 
fifteen years and produced nine children 
at the time of these letters and from the 
tenderness and concern each shows, it 
must have, indeed, been a happy one. 
At the same time, these letters give the 
reader almost terrifying views of the 
Nazi propaganda at work for home con- 
sumption. Here, the Jews are the arch- 
villains and the masterminds of Allied 
grand strategy; Gerda blames them for 
the air-raids and longs only for their 
destruction. Equally to be hated are the 
Christians, those “cowards of the home- 
front” whose “stupid beliefs” are a 
source of worry to the parents. Both are 
solicitous that the children’s minds are 
not poisoned by the Christmas story or 
the message of Christ. Gerda begs only 
that her husband instruct her more fully 
in the glory and philosophy of the Fa- 
therland that they may serve the Fueh- 
ter with equal devotion. 

More incredible is the wife’s approval 
of her husband's alliance with an office 
girl which makes him “a lucky fellow 
with two wives, really” and her sugges- 
tion that his unions be a prototype for 
all responsible German men in the post- 
war era. All in all, I was left cringing! 

One wonders if Bormann, if alive, 
knows that his family is now all Cath- 
dlic and his oldest a candidate for the 
priesthood. “God writes straight with 
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Anne Eisner Putnam and pigmy friend 


crooked lines” as St. Teresa said and 
here one can read how necessary is 
Christian insistence on the dignity of 
man, marriage and the family to make 
sure that the straightness shows! 


House of Hospitality 

Nor Wirnourt Tegars, by Helen Cald- 
well Day. Sheed and Ward. 270 pp. 
$3.50. 

Reviewed by Patrick O'Connell 
This is an unusual book. Mrs. Helen 
Caldwell Day simply recounts an ex- 
citing story dealing with the job of es- 
tablishing an “interracial” House of Hos- 
pitality in one of the hotboxes of Chris- 
tian evolution, Memphis, ‘Tennessee. 
The young lady has carefully, purpose- 
fully and gracefully waded into a sea 
of misery hoping to rescue the rescua- 
ble, comfort the irretrievable, while try- 
ing concurrently to keep her own head 
above water; her task being the more 
dificult because God has gifted her with 
a colorful complexion. 

She is a convert, the author of Color 
Ebony, a student of the Catholic Work- 
er movement, a mother, nurse, a wom- 
an of persevering faith irritated by an 
apostolic itch, a participant in the pro- 
gram of Christian Restoration and an 
ardent admirer of Dorothy Day (no re- 
lation). This book explains how she is 
all these things and why the House of 
Hospitality, which she helped to organ- 


ize_ is somewhat different from others. 
It is subjectively a plea for love and 
understanding, and evidence too of the 
shameful lack of love and understand- 
ing among Christians. 

She complains of the dividing of the 
Mystical Body by some (“as if Christ 
could be made two ”) since here is for 
the Negro in the South, not one Church, 
but two, “. . . one ‘Catholic’ and one 
‘Colored Catholic,’ as the Sunday papers 
put it.” 


Eight Years Among 

The Congo Pigmies 

Mapamt, by Anne Eisner Putnam with 
Allan Keller. Prentice-Hall. 303 pp. 
$3.95. 


Review by Sr. Mary Ellen O'Hanlon, 

O.P. 

Mrs. Putnam, artist and wife of an an- 
thropologist, spent eight years of adven- 
ture in the depths of the Belgian Congo 
which she describes as a land without 
seasons or temperature changes and a 
world in which there were almost no 
white people. She mastered the native 
language and lived among the pigmies— 
the “little people” who call the other 
Africans the “real people.” 

Life is cheap in the rain forest of the 
Congo. There the python lies in wait 
on a low-hanging branch; there can be 
heard the rasping cough of the leopard 
and the weird cries of the civets and 
gentes; there also are the fierce croco- 
diles, partly-immersed, and the owl wait- 
ing its chance to prey on other birds. 
The author says that even the most ruth- 
less of these jungle killers snarl and 
slink away at the scent of the pigmy. 

On the whole, this book is artistically 
written and many parts of it are both 
interesting and informing. The descrip- 
tion of the life and habits of the driver 
ants, although terrifying, is particularly 
fascinating. The author shows her deep 
knowledge of the pigmies—still a bar- 
baric people with a correspondingly low 
sense of morality. If this particular in- 
formation were given in a more matter- 
of-fact way and without unnecessary 
dramatization, it would, of course, be an 
essential part of a book that is primarily 
anthropological in content. This review- 
er, nevertheless, sees an undue amount 
of emphasis and detailed description in 
the author’s portrayal of the pagan and 
immoral customs of these “little people.” 
Underlying all, the Christian reader will 
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not fail to sense the real possibilities for 
the true civilization and Christianiza- 
tion of the Belgian Congo pigmy. This 
reviewer would recommend the book 
only for adult readers. 


Recasting of Arguments 

For the Existence of God 

APPROACHES TO Gop, by Jacques Mari- 
tain. Translated by Peter O'Reilly. 
Harper. 128 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Patrick O’Brien, C.M. 


For the practicing Catholic personal cer- 
tainty of the existence of God is assured 
by the virtue of faith and an understand- 
ing of the motives of credibility that 
show the reasonableness of the assent of 
faith to the doctrine of the existence of 
God. For the man without the infused 
virtue of faith, personal certitude of the 
existence of God will depend upon such 
proofs as reason is able to adduce. 

Since unaided reason cannot ever be 
expected to achieve in this matter the 
same degree of exactness and surety of 
certitude that faith produces, the prob- 
lem of demonstrating the existence of 
God by reason must, by its very nature, 
be the subject of recurrent efforts to 
empower reason to achieve ever more 
closely the desired objective as known 
by faith. For Aristotle, for Thomas 
Aquinas, the problem was what it is 
for Maritain today: so to sharpen and 
direct a basic argument that the best 
effect will be produced upon the hearers. 

That the Five Ways of Aristotle and 
St. Thomas would appear in this book 
is inevitable: they are the basic argu- 
ment from reason. Maritain in this book 
discusses them, however, with a fresh- 
ness of view that is measured against 
the needs of our own day. His treatment 
is not in strict syllogistic form, but at- 
tacks the problem in a less formal mode 
by discussing the individual proof itself 
and then giving solutions to arguments 
that are frequently thrown against the 
individual arguments. It is particularly 
interesting to see that Maritain consid- 
ers the general difficulty thrown by 
Mortimer Adler against the Five Ways, 
and gives a reply to it Cp. 71). 

To the classic Five Ways, Maritain 
here adds a sixth that may have appeal 
to our materialist friends if it be true 
that opposites attract: it is an argument 
drawn from the intuition man has of the 
natural spirituality of intelligence. And 
it is interesting to watch Maritain di- 
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vorce this proof from any taint of Hindu 
mysticism (p. 82). 

Two analogical modes of showing the 
existence of God conclude the work: the 
argument from poetic experience and 
creation in beauty, and the argument 
from the innate desire to see God. These 
arguments are not new in theodicy, but 
Maritain has some concise sayings that 
are illuminative. 

Maritain’s effort will be most welcome 
to anyone interested in philosophy, but 
it will be most useful to those who have 
to instruct converts, particularly where 
the catechumen shows some bent for in- 
dependent thinking. 


Survey of Catholic 

Work in Psychology 

CatHo.ics In Psycuotocy, by Henryk 
Misiak, S.J., and Virginia Staudt. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 309 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Rudolf Allers 


This volume appears in the McGraw- 
Hill series of psychological treatises and 
has an introduction by Professor Boring 
of Harvard. Both these facts are signifi- 
cant. They show that the distrust which 
existed for a long time in regard to the 
work of Catholic scholars is vanishing. 
It is now recognized that empirical re- 
search on the part of Catholics is no less 
objective than when it is done by others. 

The book itself shows what amount 
of work has been done by Catholics, 
how psychology gradually came to form 
an integral part of the curriculum in 

















“Do you have to call her that? Can’t 
you call her a little boy sitter?” 


From “Baby Sitter’s Guide by 
Dennis the Menace” (Holt, $1.50) 


Catholic institutions of higher learning 
and also how much is still to be done in 
this regard, especially in this country, 
Measured against the interest the gen- 
eral public accords to psychology, and 
against the importance this discipline 
has acquired in practice, the Participa- 
tion of Catholics is still insufficient, 
There are still many schools lacking the 
necessary equipment for thorough in- 
struction and, even more so, efhicient re- 
search. The perusal of this book should 
convince the reader of the urgency of 
such demands and also make him aware 
of the work done hitherto. 

The matter is arranged chronological- 
ly. The various outstanding figures and 
their work, as well as their influence, 
are placed before the reader in a gen- 
erally intelligible manner. Both scien- 
tific, experimental inquiry and practical 
applications are considered. Every chap- 
ter has its own bibliography, and there 
is a bibliography of English works on 
the history of psychology and a short 
list of Catholic textbooks. One useful 
chapter reports on schools, organizations 
and periodicals. The concluding chap- 
ter, “Looking into the Future,” points 
out that there are certain fields “in 
which we would expect Catholic con- 
tributions to be outstanding,” an expec- 
tation, however, which can hardly be 
said to be fulfilled today: these fields are 
those of the psychology of religion, pas- 
toral psychology and psychotherapy. 

The book is to be warmly recom- 
mended to all interested in psychology, 
but especially to those who have to take 
care of the curriculum and organization 
of our institutions of higher education. 


Modern Philosophers 
In Historic Setting 
A History oF Mopern European 


PuiLosopny, by James Collins. Bruce. 
854 pp. $9.75. 


Review by Edwin G. Kaiser, C.PP.S. 


This reviewer recalls the “ancient days” 
when the history of philosophy was 
rather a tedious and mysterious curiosa 
philosophica, an accidental in the philo- 
sophical curriculum. Since that day the 
vast expanse of philosophical study in 
our own country and the excellent trans- 
lations and manuals in English have 
made possible an enjoyable understand- 
ing of Thomism and the many counter 
systems in the light of their historic 
background. The progress in philosoph- 
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ial studies in our own country and in 

wr own Catholic colleges and semi- 

mries is very marked. And much of it 

due to the activity of the American 

) Catholic Philosophical Association of 

shich Mr. Collins is a distinguished 
president. 

His work before us is evidence of the 
progress made. Though possibly Mr. 
Collins sins slightly on the side of op- 
imism when he says “the requirements 
fa one semester upper division course, 
uking three semester hours have been 
lept in mind,” there can be little doubt 
that this book will be read with inter- 
et and profit by both student and pro- 
fessor in all our schools. Though it is 
not always easy reading, it is never ob- 
gure, never dull. Without haste or su- 
prficiality, the author digests and pre- 
ents in relatively few pages the most 
dificult and abstruse of our modern 
philosophers. 

We find throughout the most compre- 
hensive grasp of the individual philoso- 
pher and his thought in his historic set- 
ting. The presentation is free from all 
passion or harshness. In many instances 
the student who has struggled with the 
usual text book criticism of the modern 
thinkers, will find here a helpful and 
more understanding, a more sympathetic 
and penetrating exposition. In mind are 
especially such parts as the “Universal 
Doubt and the Cogito” of Descartes, and 
the “Dialectical Method” of Hegel. 

The author goes beyond mere report- 

ing of unrelated facts and doctrines. He 
presents nineteen major figures in mod- 
em European philosophy, with some 
biography: Bacon, Galileo, Newton, 
Hobbes, Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, 
Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Kant, Fichte, 
Schelling, Hegel, Schopenhauer, Comte, 
John Stuart Mill, Nietzsche, Bergson. 
He aims to set forth “the method and 
guiding principles” of the individual 
Philosopher’s thought and describe “his 
position in regard to some of the chief 
Philosophical problems.” He deals with 
the significant issues, “the nature of 
method, the possibility of metaphysics, 
the object of the human intellect, the 
relation between God and the world, 
the nature of the human composite and 
the foundation of morality.” 
The style is a model of clarity and 
correctness. The summaries of chapters 
and the rich bibliography and the fine 
index should prove very helpful to the 
student. 
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STOP PUSHING! 


“Pore out the pack of matter to mine ear, 
The good and bad together.” 
—Shakespeare 


OOL-PROOF system for identifying a 

Catholic magazine—if it has an ar- 
ticle by O. A. Batista you can be sure. 
His name appears as regularly in Cath- 
olic magazines as the Imprimatur in a 
Catholic book. (Except a Catholic book 
published by Dutton, of course.) .. . 
Stiff competition at the moment is of- 
fered by John Delaney, editor of Image 
Books, who has certainly taken to heart 
the plea to write letters to editors. Even 
though he’s running ahead right now— 
a letter in every magazine and paper 
seems to be his aim—in the long run my 
money’s on Batista. . .. Why doesn’t an 
enterprising publisher give us a collec- 
tion of quotations by Samuel Johnson? 
And G. K. Chesterton deserves a book 
of quotations, too. . . . Ed Murrow of- 
fers two of the most enjoyable and in- 
telligent programs on television, “See It 
Now” and “Person to Person.” . . . Con- 
gratulations to The Voice of St. Jude 
on their twentieth anniversary and to 
Father Joachim De Prada, C.M.F., Na- 
tional Director, celebrating his silver ju- 
bilee. . . . Make what you will of this 
thought by Oscar Wilde: “The youth of 
America is their oldest tradition.” . . . 
To those who argue that the major pa- 
per reprint publishers have changed 
their spots may I point out that the 
novel Madame Baltimore was recently 
published as Baltimore Madame... . 
If you like to be an informed traveler 
when you are vacationing, there is still 
no better companion than the Federal 
Writers’ Project American Guide Series. 
Although some of the information is 
out-of-date, no other guidebooks I know 
of are as thorough, dependable and well- 
done. . . . Now that Bruce has finally 
come up with the perfect format for the 
Christian Life Calendar will they please 
stop experimenting and leave it alone. 
. . . » It seems to me that someone has 
been feeding hormones to The Catholic 
World. It-has been rejuvenated... . 
Did I hope for too much or was the thir- 
tieth anniversary issue of The Common- 
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weal really a let-down? . . . I can’t re- 
call being particularly enthusiastic about 
former Secretary of the Treasury Og.ien 
Mills, but I treasure this nugget of his 
wisdom: “It has never been my ambi- 
tion to please everyone. I am always pre- 
pared to take the criticism along with 
the praise, and on the whole think that 
the former is more stimulating. It keeps 
me in a state of healthy irritation rather 
than of complacent satisfaction.” . . . 
The purpose of this column, of course, 
is to keep you readers in a state of 
healthy irritation. . . . Regnery’s Little 
Friends of Jesus by Marcelle Auclair is 
so good that I wish the illustrations were 
better, or at least more suitable. . . . The 
death of Caryll Houselander is a tragedy 
for Catholic literature. We have so few 
good writers that we can’t spare any of 
them, and she was one of the best... . 
Brooks Atkinson, the New York Times 
drama critic was thinking about the 
theatre when he wrote, “Although the 
times are large, the themes are small,” 
but this pessimistic evaluation might 
also be well applied to the modern nov- 
el. .. . Do you remember a time when 
good novels were as scarce as they are 
today? . . . | am working on a solution 
to the pressing problem of how to tell 
one Fides book from another, but 
haven’t been able to come up with any- 
thing yet. ... 


| FIND GRATIFYING evidence of creative 
thinking by many publishers of Cath- 
olic books. If even half of their many 
new projects under consideration come 
through this will be a better world. . . . 
Even though polls are regularly discred- 
ited by election results we continue to 
take seriously poll-findings on a variety 
of subjects that cannot possibly be 
checked for error. . . . It’s time the poll 
experts went the way of witch-doctors 
and phrenologists—into oblivion. And 
please don’t write and tell me that polls 
are scientific. . .. Too much of anything 
is too much as the disappointing sales 
of recent Bishop Sheen books prove 
again. . . . The best indictment of the 


(Continued on page 153) 
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LETTER FROM 


IRELAND 


by 


ALICE CURTAYNE 





November, 1954 


AS ACUTE architectural controversy 
did much to liven up the times 
in Ireland recently. Here is the story: 
a new suburb of Dublin, Clonskeagh, 
required a new church to seat 1,700 peo- 
ple. The design for this was thrown 
open to competition, the first prize be- 
ing tthe worthwhile sum of 1,000 
pounds. About one hundred and forty 
designs were submitted and in due time 
the awards were made and the prize 
money distributed to the winners. So 
far the general public took little interest 
in the matter, but then came the bomb- 
shell. The parish priest of Clonskeagh, 
in consultation with his advisers, did not 
accept any of the prize-winning designs, 
or even one of the Highly Commendeds. 
He chose instead a design from the rank 
and file of the competitors, one appar- 
ently not even considered by the judges 
of the competition. Letters and leading 
articles began to appear in all the daily 
papers and the resultant discussion soon 
became a matter of keen public interest. 

The designs were then put on exhibi- 
tion in University College, Dublin, so 
that the public might become better in- 
formed. The architect whose design had 
been accepted brought along a model 
of his proposed church, but it was some- 
what indignantly excluded from the ex- 
hibition on the grounds that it should 
not be compared with designs on paper. 
The model was then taken to the par- 
ish church, where surprising numbers 
went to see it, as well as the exhibition 
of designs in the college. 

The heat generated by this contro- 
versy was quite amazing. Not only was 
the parish priest of Clonskeagh attacked 
for his temerity in going counter to the 
judges’ opinion, but clerical patronage 
of the arts everywhere and always! 
Others passionately defended the cler- 
ical position. There was the usual num- 
ber of letters going off at a complete 
tangent. The whole affair was good fun 
while it lasted, but I have a more seri- 
ous reason for devoting so much space 
to it here. It was a sort of milestone in 
the progress of architecture in Ireland 
and there will never be any going back 
on it. 

The value of this controversy was that 
it proved the existence of strong public 
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opinion which henceforth will have to 
be considered. We are producing young 
architects who are not only full of orig- 
inal ideas but passionately anxious to 
see them put into execution. In an art- 
istic upheaval of this kind, we are at 
last witnessing the fruits of Sinn Fein. 
It is a case of thanking God, too, for 
the anger and irritation, the sore heads, 
the exasperated feelings, the torrent of 
invective produced by this quarrel. The 
truth is that the defeat of the successful 
contestants was a great victory for archi- 


tecture in Ireland. 
A NEW College for Women _ was 
opened in the middle of October at 
Termonfeckin, Co. Lough. Originally 
a Big House, most attractively situated 
in eighty acres of its own grounds, near 
the sea but not within view of it, and 
later an unsuccessful country hotel, this 
residence enters on its new life under 
the happiest auspices. It is the property 
of the Irish Countrywomen’s Associa- 
tion, which is one of the three big 
groups that hold the allegiance of rural 
lreland—the others are Macra na Feirme 
(Young Farmers’) and Muintir na Tire 
(People of the Land). The Irish Coun- 
trywomen now have 400 successful 
guilds. They are a bunch of enthusias- 
tic women, who pursue rural efhciency 
with gaiety, meaning that they are al- 
ways ready to exchange the frying-pan 
for the fiddle, or fling aside their knit- 
ting in favour of a bout of country-danc- 
ing. I have watched their evolution with 
a sympathetic eye. They began over a 
quarter of a century ago with a hint of 
patronage in their attitude, a slight fla- 
vour of the Lady of the Manor who 
wishes uplift on the rural populace, but 
in the course of time they have become 
completely democratic and now proudly 
exhibit all the virtues and vices of the 
plain Irish. 

They have given this College a name 
that appealed to all, An Grianan, liter- 
ally “sun-room,” the name given to the 
women’s quarters in ancient Irish homes, 
“in the sunniest and pleasantest part of 
the homestead” according to Joyce in 
his Social History of Ancient Ireland. 
The same authority tells us that such 
labour was expended in_ beautifying 
those quarters, the “grianan” was even 
occasionally roofed with birds’ wings. 





A point of interest for American read. 
ers is that these premises were purchased 
by the Irish Countrywomen’s Associa- 
tion by means of a grant from the W. 
W. Kellogg Foundation of America. 


[= Oscar Wilde centenary, which 

occurred this year, was marked by an 
exhibition of his manuscripts in Trinity 
College and the unveiling of a plaque 
on the house in which he was born in 
Westland Row, Dublin. But of far more 
importance than those was the new, 
sympathetic evaluation of the writer and 
his work expressed in the many refer- 
ences evoked by the centenary. 

Wilde was at the height of a brilliant 
literary career in England when he be- 
came involved in a legal affair that had 
disastrous results. His social reputation 
was ruined and he received a sentence 
of two years’ imprisonment with hard 
labour. He lived only three years after 
his release, which he spent in poverty 
abroad, mainly in Paris. He became a 
convert to the Catholic Faith on his 
death-bed. 

This is not the place to discuss the 
famous trial, or whether or not Oscar 
Wilde was a victim to the English non- 
Conformist conscience. At least there is 
no disputing the fact that Wilde de 
serves to be remembered for his wit. He 
had a gift of spontaneous retort which 
has probably never been equalled. On 
one occasion a fellow author was com- 
plaining to him about his lack of ree- 
ognition: “There is a complete conspir- 
acy of silence against me—a conspiracy 
of silence! What ought I to do?” “Join 
it,” said Wilde eagerly. 

He was one of the army of literary 
people welcomed as a lecturer by the 
long-enduring Americans. When asked 
at the Customs House what he had to 
declare, Wilde answered “Nothing but 
my genius.” In this case the official was 
equally quick (no doubt he was Irish 
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too), for he said: “That, Sir, requires § 


no protection in the United States.” 

He preserved to the very end this 
laughter-making quality. He died in 
1900 and his comment on the new cer 
tury was: “If I were still alive in the 
new century it would be more than Engf 
land could stand.” And in reference t 
his poverty he said: “It appears that ! 
am dying beyond my means.” 
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HISTORY 


Rio Grande River 


4) Thru Four Centuries 


Great River: the Rio Grande in North 
American History, by Paul Horgan. 
Rinehart. 2 vols., 1020 pp. $10.00. 
Review by Reginald M. Coffey, O.P. 

A respectable portion of the great early 
literature of. America was history, from 
the pens of such able writers as Irv- 
ing, Parkman and Prescott. But, unfor- 
tunately, what frequently was beauti- 
fully written and powerfully descriptive 
prose was too often wretched history. 
For these men were not research schol- 
ars but artists who, for the most part, 
rewrote from sources which were them- 
slves far from accurate. The modern 
school of historiographers as personified 
by scholars such as Bolton, Bandelier 
and Castaneda have been men with a 
passion for scientific accuracy but not 
too heavily endowed with the gifts of 
the literary artist. Paul Horgan blends 
the two gifts with remarkable balance. 
He is no research scholar in that he 
cuts no new path to historical truth by 
a life-time spent in the careful study of 
primary sources; but he most certainly 
is a scholar of considerable stature even 
though the sources from which he draws 
his material are the so-called “secon- 
dary.” He takes the hard-won findings 
of the scientific scholars and with the 
god-like gift of the artist breathes upon 
them and makes them live. 

In Great River the Rio Grande itself 
is like the muted and mutated theme of 
a symphony always present as it flows 
through the turmoil of history but sel- 





dom impinging upon the consciousness 
of the reader. It provides the scenic 
background for the four civilizations 
which have lived and struggled along 
its banks. And very often, as the theme 
of a symphony disappears entirely from 
the composition, the river disappears 
from even the remote background as 
the author follows Cortes to the Span- 
ish court; rides with Coronado in search 
of El Dorado; or sails with Cabeza de 
Vaca to the shores of Florida and ship- 
wreck, But he is back on its banks when 
Mexico becomes a nation which in- 
cludes within its boundaries the entire 
stretch of the great river. And he is pres- 
ent at the river when the brash young 
nation to the north, the nation which 
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was to become the feared “el coloso del 
norte,” wrested much of the territory 
through which the river flows from its 
rightful owners upon flimsy pretexts 
and fabricated “incidents.” 

This sweep of four centuries of his- 
tory (and more if one counts the work’s 
prehistoric Indian prelude), the author 
handles with consummate skill. He 
grips the interest of the ordinary reader 
with the art of the novelist, and elicits 
the admiration of the historian by the 
cunning of what Allan Nevins calls 
“architectural plan.” Across these pages 
ride most of the famous or infamous fig- 
ures of Mexican history from Hernando 
Cortes to Pancho Villa. And most of the 
heroes and/or villains of our own his- 
tory from John Adams to Woodrow Wil- 
son play some part in the drama. It is a 
truly panoramic work, well worth the 
time of any reader, even if he has no 
interest at all in rivers. 


History of the Southwest 

Used to Attack the Church 

Gory, Gop anv Gotp, by Paul Well- 
man. Doubleday. 402 pp. $6.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 


Obsessions and fixations have no place 
in the historian’s craft. Whatever a 
man’s personal views may be, as an his- 
torian he must’ see calmly and dispas- 
sionately the matter before him. In 


Glory, God and Gold, Paul Wellman 
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exhibits a wondrous flair for language 
and story, a broad scope of research, but 
a preoccupation with discrediting and 
calumniating the Catholic Church in 
Mexico and the pioneer Southwest. 

This second volume in Doubleday’s 
Mainstream of America series purports 
to trace the tremendous surge of the 
white man in exploring and colonizing 
the vast reaches of the Southwest. Its 
story extends into the twentieth century 
when oil wells and atomic bomb tests 
supplant buffalo herds and silver lodes. 

The areas of present-day New Mex- 
ico, Texas and Arizona receive the ma- 
jor share of attention. But Lower Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana, Arkansas, Utah and 
Nevada inevitably enter the picture, for 
the sprawling spaces of the Southwest 
knew no state lines when the conquista- 
dors roamed in search of gold and glory. 
The grandson of a missionary to the 
Cheyennes, having personally experi- 
enced the roaring days of the last fron- 
tier, Mr. Wellman exhibits an under- 
standable compassion for the Indian, 
emphasizing the injustices perpetrated 
against him over the centuries. 

But no such understanding permeates 
his account of the Catholic missionary. 
Always the obsession protrudes: the 
Catholic priest can do no good. Mr. 
Wellman waxes emotional in denounc- 
ing the Inquisition as the tool of the 
Holy Office in Mexico. His frenzy is 
all out of proportion to the facts: 

Its (the Holy Office) self-authorized in- 
terpretation of orthodoxy, its use of torture, 


and its almost invariable conviction of those 
it tried, which always meant confiscation of 


Illustration by author for “Great River,” Limited Edition 


San Jose Mission, San Antonio: Franciscan architecture at its fullest expression 
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the victim’s property, in most cases impris- 

onment and in thousands of instances death 

—often by the agony of fire—made it a ter- 

ror to everyone in Spain during its long 

tenure. And it spread its tentacles very rap- 
idly to Spanish possessions. 

Mr. Wellman betrays, at the very 
least, a grossly misinformed mind when 
he writes, “Perhaps there never has 
been in the world a power more terri- 
ble than this of the Holy Office. . . .” 

Pages 21, 24, 29, 78, 79, 81 and 137 
are little more than mean-tempered as- 
saults upon the integrity and motivation 
of the early friars. No honest student of 
the vast complexities of sixteenth and 
seventeenth century colonization will 
deny facts. But to generalize and indict 
the entire missionary clergy as harsh ex- 
ploiters of the natives and as sanctimoni- 
ous partners of marauding invaders is 
to disqualify oneself as a historian. 

If the tone and temper of Glory, God 
and Gold is symptomatic of the type of 
work to be expected in Doubleday’s 
Mainstream of America series, then the 
authenticity of the entire project must 
be considered highly questionable. 


England and America 

Before the Revolution 

Tue Cominc OF THE REVOLUTION, 
1763-1775, by Lawrence Henry Gip- 
son. Harper. 287 pp. $5.00. 


Tue EnciisH PEOPLE ON THE EvE OF 
CotonizaTion, 1603-1630, by Wal- 
lace Notestein. Harper. 302 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Joseph F. Menez 


What England was like on the eve of 
colonization and America on the eve of 
the Revolution are treated in these ex- 
ceptionally penetrating volumes. Wal- 
lace Notestein, long recognized as an 
editor of English seventeenth - century 
documents and author of The English 
Folk, and Lawrence Gipson, the author 
of the multivolume study The British 
Empire Before the American Revolution, 
bring to these books learning and in- 
sight. 

What was England-and the English- 
man like on the eve of this great experi- 
ment in colonization? The English char- 
acter, institutions, ideas and religion are 
throughout delineated in a felicitous and 
charming literary style. The narrative 
sparkles with wit. 

“Getting on was in the air,” says 
Notestein. Businessmen were “among 
the most knowing people in the realm.” 
Class distinction and the political struc- 
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ture were equally sanctified. Nobles 
were “men whose duty it was to stand 
around the king and be his advisers.” 
Yeomen had no need for favors, were 
good businessmen, were jealous of their 
prerogatives and had a high opinion of 
themselves. Lawyers and physicians un- 
derwent a rigorous training and were in 
demand. It was an age of the “babla- 
tive” art and the art of “physic.” Clergy- 
men were decent and kind but under 
the control of the lord of the manor and 
had “learned to lift a finger to feel the 
way the wind was blowing.” Upholders 
of class, church and national institutions 
were the landed gentry. Creators of a 
humane and enlightened society, they 
did a good job of building sound gov- 
ernment. Although it was not until 1688 
that the supremacy of Parliament was 
definitely settled, Parliament, at this pe- 
riod, was demanding and getting a larger 
share in the government. 

Of indubitable significance in colo- 





Lawrence Gipson: American nationalism 


te | 





Wallace Notestein: English imperialism 


nial development was that by 1763 there 
existed, says Gipson, an American na. 
tionalism and an American civilization, 
The colonists had attained a large meas. 
ure of maturity both political and ego. 
nomic. They were self-confident, te. 
sourceful, energetic, positive and forth. 
right in the display of these qualities, 
In England, by contrast, as Notestein 
remarks, a strong Parliament rendered 
the English obedient and politically dis. 
ciplined. When England attempted to 
impose its recently tightened imperial 
system on the colonists, American na- 
tionalism clashed with English central- 
ization. The colonists were far from be- 
ing politically disciplined. They were, 
says Gipson, the most fortunate people 
in the world, among the most enterpris 
ing and everywhere disposed “to set 
forth their local political rights in vigor- 
ous fashion, to stress their privilege if 
not their duties as Englishmen.” 

Neither wicked Englishmen nor wick- 
ed Americans started the Revolution. 
The imperial idea, resting on an out- 
moded federalism, toppled; it crashed 
headlong into a rising, vigorous Amer- 
ican nationalism. Thus, says Gipson, 
“the American Revolution, is not to be 
found in any single formal pronounce- 
ment or overt act on the part of the colo- 
nials, but rather in the gradual evolu- 
tion of their constitutional ideas and pro 
gram.” 

Meticulous documentation, rich illus- 
trations and handsome binding add. to 
the quality of these latest volumes of 
the New American Nation series. 


The War Years 
Of 1812 to 1815 
Pottroons AND Patriots, by Glenn 
Tucker. Bobbs-Merrill. 2 vols., 812 
pp. $10.00. 
Reviewed by Paul Kiniery 
It is difficult not to sound like a sales 
man for the publisher when reviewing 
these volumes, which are subtitled “A 
Popular Account of the War of 1812. 
In order not to frighten away the “aver 
age” reader, Glenn Tucker has placed 
his detailed and very interesting foot: 
notes at the back of each volume. If 
you will turn to the footnotes for any 
given chapter and start reading them, 
you will find them almost as engrossing 
as the text, and the text itself is so ir 
teresting that the reader will forget com 
pletely that he is reading “history. 
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Based on years of investigation and 
sgudy, Mr. Tucker’s account of these 
years has long been needed. * 

The title indicates the author’s con- 
yiction that the war was one of unusual 
contrasts. In all our military history, it 
seems impossible to find cases of cow- 
ardice upon the part of officers and men 
to match those of the War of 1812. At 
the same time, it must be added, in no 
other war do we find clearer examples 
of almost unbelievable bravery upon the 
part of American soldiers and sailors. 
The account ‘of the battle between the 
Shannon and the Chesapeake, fought 
on June 1, 1813, will make you proud 
that you are an American, even though 
Captain Lawrence lost the battle to the 
Shannon. You will be embarrassed, how- 
ever, at the ease with which the British 
took the city of Washington in August, 
1814. But again you will be proud as 
you read about the defeat that Jackson 
administered to a numerically superior 
British force at New Orleans, on Janu- 
ary 8, 1815. 

The economic and diplomatic back- 
grounds of the period 1812-1815 are also 
given; this is by’ no means simply an 
account of the land and naval battles of 
the War of 1812. In addition to the 
voluminous notes already mentioned, 
the books contain excellent maps, fine 
reproductions of paintings and etchings 
of the period, and detailed indices. 
These two volumes will furnish you 
with magnificent reading for the long 
winter nights that lie ahead. 


The Great Documents 
Of American History 
By Turse Worps, edited by Paul M. 

Angle. Rand McNally. 560 pp. $5.95. 

Reviewed by Julius Frasch Harmon 
This is a collection of important Amer- 
ican historical documents, each with 
an introduction, “that exemplify two 
themes . . . the growth of democratic 
government, and the growth and de- 
fense of individual liberty.” 

Of such a collection the compiler’s 
judgment is the measure of worth. Mr. 
Angle’s judgment is excellent. Still, one 
wonders a little at seeing the Dred Scott 
decision and the Confederate Constitu- 
tion omitted and Jefferson Davis’ Inau- 
gural Address included. More serious is 
the omission of the First Peace Treaty 
with Great Britain, the text of which 
Liberals dislike to quote. It is a noble 
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Washington crosses New York harbor on the way to his first inauguration 


document, in part written by Benjamin 
Franklin, and bears quotation: 
In the name of the Most Holy and Undi- 
vided Trinity. . . . It having pleased the 


Divine Providence to dispose the hearts of 
the most serene and most potent Prince 


George the Third . . . and of the United 
States of America, to forget all past mis- 
understandings and differences that have 
unhappily interrupted their good corre- 

spondence and friendship. . . . 

This treaty the Framers of the Consti- 
tution shortly thereafter declared part of 
the supreme law of the land, and the 
reluctant witness of a non-Christian and 
a non-Theist bore its part in declaring 
the United States of America to be what 
by the solemn assertion and legal dec- 
laration of public authority it still is, a 
Christian and Trinitarian nation. 

The period between Reconstruction 
and the War with Spain was, no doubt, 
not rich with great documents, but sure- 
ly Bryan’s Cross of Gold speech was at 
least as worthy of inclusion as Altgeld’s 
Protest to Cleveland, It is interesting to 
note that Mr. Angle has not seen fit to 
include in his collection a single party 
platform or a single oration of a candi- 
date for public office, 

Mr. Wilson’s illustrations deserve 
commendation. Readers will note with 
amusement that the makeup of the book 
has resulted in a drawing on page 319 
which is in direct contradiction with the 


text of that page. 


tration by Edward Wilson for “By These Words” 


Trygve Lie’s View 
Of United Nations 


In THE Cause oF Peace, by Trygve Lie. 
Macmillan. 473 pp. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Edward R. O’Connor 


Trygve Lie in these memoirs reviews in- 
ternational affairs since World War II 
as he participated in them. Probably no 
other man has held so advantageous a 
position to view the initial seven years 
of the United Nations as has its first 
Secretary-General. His office is unique 
in world history in that the U.N. Char- 
ter confers upon the Secretary-General 
a status equal to that of any nation in 
the organization: he may direct the at- 
tention of the Security Council and 
the General Assembly to any situation 
threatening world peace. As “spokesman 
for the world interest” the Secretary- 
General can view international events 
and policies in a unique manner. 
Administrative situations often mould 
the outlooks of the persons involved. 
These individuals’ views are determined 
largely by their dedication to organiza- 
tional purposes. And Trygve Lie is no 
exception to this rule, as his remark to 
Clement Atlee in 1950 shows: “What a 
tragedy it is that now when we have a 
really efficient international machine, its 
work is being frustrated by political di- 
visions, culminating in the ‘cold war.’” 
In this volume Lie reviews Iran, 
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Announcing the 
third and final volume 
of this “truly 
monumental work” 


A HISTORY 
OF THE 
CRUSADES 


By Steven Runciman 


With Volume Three: The Kingdom 
of Acre and the Later Crusades, one 
of our generation’s great projects in 
the writing of history is complete. 
Time Magazine calls it “The clearest 
and best treatment of the period yet 
to appear in English.” 

The new and crowning volume, 
which deals with the tragic failure 
of the Latin Christians to maintain 
even one last outpost in the Holy 
Lend, may be bought either sepa- 
rately or in the handsomely boxed set. 


From reviews 
of the first volumes: 
“This is the art of history at its best.” 
—Newsweek 
“A truly monumental work on all 
counts.”’—A merican Historical Review 
Vol. I, $6., Vol. 11, $7.50, Vol. III, $6.50 
The three volumes boxed, $17.50 
At your bookstore, CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS ; 
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atomic control, economic development 
of backward areas, Palestine, the Berlin 
blockade, Chinese representation, Com- 
munists in the Secretariat and headquar- 
ters problems. He tells many interesting 
anecdotes about the personalities in- 
volved. Many readers may find his stric- 
tures on British U.N. policy regarding 
Palestine unduly harsh, and his account 
of the mediations between the Soviet 
Union and the West over the Berlin 
blockade confusing. His discussion of 
United States’ unwillingness from 1946 
to 1951 to advise him regarding Amer- 
ican applicants for Secretariat positions, 
however, throws welcome light on the 
background of recent investigations of 
Communist infiltration into that body. 

Unfortunately, European affairs pre- 
dominate in the book at the expense of 
equally vital African and Asian ques- 
tions. Kashmir and Indonesia are not 
even discussed, and this becomes espe- 
cially deplorable in view of the Arab- 
Asian bloc’s pivotal importance in many 
U.N. votes. 

Nevertheless, Lie’s book is extremely 
important and should be read by all who 
are interested in the United Nations’ 
role in world politics. As the U.N. 
grows in stature and power the office 
of the Secretary-General will be corre- 
spondingly enhanced. Certainly the at- 
titudes and administrative policies of the 
first occupant will long be felt. 


An Interesting Account 
Of an Interesting Island 
Istanps Apart, by A. P. Ryan. Mor- 
row. 256 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by Richard ]. Houk 


Islands Apart is an extremely interest- 
ing account of the historical develop- 
ment of an extremely interesting island, 
Ireland. The title derives from the all- 
important fact that despite their geo- 
graphic proximity, the two islands of 
Ireland and Great Britain literally are 
worlds apart in their natural resources, 
the nature of their settkement and the 
characteristics of their people. The fact 
that the people of the one island have 
so completely dominated those on the 
other throughout most of recent history 
has failed to unify the British Isles. 
Tenaciously, patiently, fanatically the 
Irish have prayed, plotted and propagan- 
dized in order to secure their freedom. 
After centuries of bitter struggle, their 
efforts have been successful; and inde- 





A. P. Ryan: No axe to grind 


pendent Ireland today is not only sepa- 
rate from Britain but remains aloof from 
the United Nations, NATO and prac- 
tically every other international organ- 
ization —except the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

It takes an author of great talent to 
relate the exciting story of Ireland with- 
out being swayed by sentiment or preju- 
diced by nationalistic or religious emo- 
tionalism. A. P. Ryan is such a man. A 
British citizen and a member of the 
Church of England, he is an historian, 
journalist and radio commentator of 
good reputation in the United King 
dom. His travels in the Emerald Isle 
have been frequent, taking him to all 
corners of the North and South and 
permitting personal acquaintance with 
politicians, clergymen and all types of 
Irishmen on both sides of the controver- 
sial border that separates six largely 
Protestant, pro-English counties of Ul 
ster from the independent, overwhelm- 
ingly Catholic republic to the south. 

A. P. Ryan has been writing author- 
itatively concerning Irish affairs in lead- 
ing British newspapers for years. Hav- 
ing no special axe to grind, he has cli- 
maxed these authoritative accounts with 
this book. He is absolutely accurate in 
his discussion of the period of British 
rule, which he calls “Attempted Mur 
der of a Nation.” The crucial role of 
the Catholic Church is admirably de- 
scribed as “the oldest and strongest link 
with the ancient past as well as . . . the 
bulwark of a sane, healthy society in the 
future.” His treatment of the three ma 
jor problems facing modern Ireland- 
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ition, emigration and urbanization — 
sa triumph of accurate reporting. Yet 
throughout the book the narrative never 

hes or perplexes; instead, it is spar- 
ling with excitement and star-studded 
with whimsy. The latter is a real tribute 
to Ryan's ability for Ireland is rarely a 
subject to be treated lightly! 





The War Crimes 

Of German Nazis 

Tue SCOURGE OF THE SwastTIKA, by 
Lord Russell of Liverpool. Philosoph- 
ical Library. 259 pp. $4.50. | 


“Reviewed by Alice G. Nicholson 


On November 20, 1945, more than a 
sore of leading Nazis were brought to 
trial before an international military 
tribunal at Nuremburg to answer for 
the inhumanities they had committed 
during hostilities of World War II. The 
legality of these controversial trials was 
upheld on the grounds that Germany, 
in many international agreements, had 
gone on record as opposing the very 
deeds its leaders had committed. 

The Scourge of the Swastika is an 
authentic enumeration of these crimes, 
together with an explanation of the laws 
breached. The author, Lord Russell of 
Liverpool, was legal adviser to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief on all trials of German 
War Criminals in the British Zone of 
occupation. He gives an account of the 
many offenses in direct violation of in- 
ternational treaties as well as in contra- 


diction to the German Soldier's Ten 
Commandments, which were printed in 
every German soldier’s paybook. The 
greatest crime in history, states Lord 
Russell, was the murder of over five mil- 
lion Jews, two-thirds of the entire Jew- 
ish population of Europe. This act, he 
points out, violated Article 46 of the 
Regulations of the Hague Convention 
of 1907 to which Germany was a sig- 
natory. 

The book is more than a sadistic story 
of crime and atrocities. It is a panorama 
in cold realism of the tragedies that in- 
evitably beset a secular society and the 
degradation to which the human mind 
and heart can sink in a society bereft of 
God. However the book is not recom- 
mended for general reading. Lord Rus- 
sell has so vividly depicted the scenes of 
torture and the insults against human 
nature, that even the most sober-minded 
reader finds it difficult throughout the 
entire reading to limit his hate to the 
barbarity of the Nazi leaders rather than 
the entire German race. 

The book could be a dangerous weap- 
on of propaganda against the nation so 
vitally needed in our Western defense. 
Russell is not always clear in his distinc- 
tions between the Nazis and populace. 
He indicates that the German people 
did know that not all was as it should 
have been in the concentration camps. 
“Hoss, himself, said of Auschwitz: ‘the 
foul and nauseating stench from the 
continuous burning of bodies permeated 


the entire area and all the people living 
in the surrounding communities knew 
that exterminations were going on at the 
concentration camp.” But the reader 
must also remember that the people 
were living under a reign of terror. 


Christianity’s Effect 
On Western Civilization 
CuRISTIANITY AND WESTERN CIVILIZA- 


TION, by Carlton J. H. Hayes. Stan- 
ford University Press. 63 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Thomas P. Neill 


In the last decade there has been a 
plethora of books by European authors 
who deal with the relationship of Chris- 
tianity to Western civilization. Most 
notable of these, of course, is Toynbee. 
For various reasons American historians 
and philosophers have not felt the same 
urge to inquire into the religious basis 
of their culture. It is therefore refresh- 
ing to read this little work by one of 
the foremost American historians, Carlt- 
ton J. H. Hayes, who offers us sober, 
calm, judicious reflections on some of 
the ways that Christianity has affected 
Western civilization. 

This book is the publication of the 
Raymond Fred West Memorial Lectures 
that Professor Hayes delivered at Stan- 
ford University. The three lectures are 
on “Individuality and Liberty,” “Plural 
Authority and Constitutional Govern- 
ment” and “Progress and Compassion.” 
In each lecture Professor Hayes care- 
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Always there was the old storyteller who had perhaps served with 
Grant ... or maybe had merely killed a bear in the “good old days.” 
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The fire department was a kind of club and the volunteers, proud 
of their horses and engine, would devote hours and hours to them. 
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fully analyzes the relationship between 
the Christian religion and the develop- 
ment of an institution or a way of life 
peculiar to the Western world. He does 
not impetuously identify Europe with 
the Faith; his purpose is rather to see 
what the Faith has contributed to Euro- 
pean civilization in these three areas. 
“Nineteen centuries have elapsed,” he 
tells us, “and they have borne witness 
in every generation to the sorry fact that 
profession of Christianity is no guaran- 
tee of Christian living and doing. The 
number of persons in our Western 
world who have’ taken to heart and ob- 
served Christ's precepts of love and com- 
passion has probably been surpassed by 
those who have ignored or merely paid 
lip service to them.” 

The author concludes, nevertheless, 
that where Christian ideals have been 
genuinely accepted there has been lib- 
erty, and where they have been rejected 
there has been tyranny. So too he finds 
that division between religious and sec- 
ular authority is the primary division of 
power in the West, and that there is a 
Christian basis to the dynamic, human- 
itarian way of life that exists in the 
West. These calm reflections are by an 
historian whose interest is the pursuit of 
truth—but they constitute an excellent 
apologia for the Christian churches in 
this day and age. 


An Introduction 
To Homeric Age 


Tue Wortp oF Opyssgus, by M. I. 
Finley. Viking. 179 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. Peter Rubbens 

Homer's epics, The Iliad and The Odys- 

sey, between 2500 and 3000 years old 

Cat least in substance) and the begin- 

ning of Western literature, studied and 

quoted by all the Greek writers of old, 
part of young Augustine’s grammar- 
school curriculum (to his chagrin, as 
mentioned in his Confessions), com- 
mented on by countless writers of name 
down through the centuries, have lost 
none of their significance today. In fact, 
in these last 200 years, and particularly 
since 1870, the specialists, from archae- 
ologists to» philologists, have doubled 
their efforts to uncover new angles and 
to shed new light on the Homeric age, 
though many questions still remain. 
The farther we are removed from the 


time in which a story is set, the more .: 


are we in need of preparation to follow 
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it well. Doctor Finley has done all ac- 
tual and potential readers of Homer a 
great service in providing an ample 
background to these classics. 

While discarding Hissarlik as the site 
of Troy and pointing out the anachron- 
isms and much that is illogical in Ho- 
mer, he subjects the thinking and cus- 
toms of the times to a minute analysis. 
He tells about the beginnings of Greek 
history (preceded by the Greek lan- 
guage), about social conditions in the 
different layers of society from rulers to 
slaves, about the meaning of household, 
kin and community, the status of wom- 
en, the all-important guest - friendship, 
gift-giving and hospitality, as well as the 
cruder side of life, about heroes, war 
and bards, about the peculiar, archaic 
attitude towards homicide, about the 
anthropomorphism of the gods, and 
more. His penetrating observations con- 
cerning Homeric religion, in the chap- 
ter on “Morals and Values,” rather stress 
the abruptness of its break with the 
past. A selective bibliographical essay 
ends the book. 

Doctor Finley, who will be lecturing 
on ancient Greece at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge this winter, has kept this schol- 
arly little book popular enough, so that 
The World of Odysseus can be read 
with interest by the general reader. For 
it is not hard, indeed it is quite human, 
to come under the fascination of antiq- 
uity. 


Coherent Picture 

Of Neolithic Age 

Tue Story oF Man, by Carlton S. 
Coon. Knopf. 437 pp. $6.75. 


Review by Sister M. Cecilia, B.V.M. 


If you have sometimes wondered where 
the Egyptians and Babylonians came 
from, this book will tell you. But learn- 
ing from it is a,ittle disheartening, for 
one discovers that the products of man’s 
hands are greater than those of his 
mind; that poetry, virtue and God exist 
only because technology has had need 
of them. On the other hand, learning 
from this book is gratifying, for it is an 
important history of mankind. It is im- 


_.portant. because. it gives us a coherent 


picture of the Neolithic age, tracing 


from it the bronze and iron cultures, 
and pointing out how well it is adapted 
to the earth on which it survives today 
in an amazing number of places even 
in western Europe. 

History is the story of the invention 
of better devices to release and convert 
energy. Some of the simplest and best 
were made in the Neolithic age—cop- 
sider the needle, and have never been 
replaced. Spiritual, intellectual and so- 
cial development followed. Technical 
advance placed man in need of reassur- 
ance, training and cooperation. There- 
fore institutions—religions, schools, states 
—were built. Such a theme subordinates 
souls to things, and, in fact, in this book 
literature, art, philosophy and theology 
come off rather less than second-best. 

The book is important, however, be- 
cause, in addition to its fresh viewpoint, 
its extension and unification of history, 
it is another indication that scholars can 
write for laymen. Terms, when needed, 
are well explained, themes are explicitly 
stated, language is precise but non-tech- 
nical, and opinions are distinguished 
from accepted points of view. If the au- 
thor occasionally approaches the class- 
room lecturer’s rather frivolous brand of 
humor, he compensates with details, 
warm and intimate, which make the 
Neolithic hunter stir again to life. The 
account of the races is fine. There are 
no far-fetched, mystical explanations 
when simple ones are obvious. The pic- 
tures are as essential as the text. One of 
them, the photograph of a hand axe, is 
one of the most telling, as well as the 
most beautiful scientific photograph | 
have ever seen. 

The later periods of history, named 
here for coke and the atom, are of ne- 
cessity treated briefly. The cultures of 
Russia and the United States are the 
only ones that have consistently moved 


forward, loosening the ties with the — 


Neolithic. They alone, therefore, will 
contend for leadership in the periods to 
follow the Atomic Age. Of course, this 
Neolithic striving with atomic power 
may send us back to the caves from 
which we came. 

The book closes with the author’s 
dream of the future. He calls it a vision 
of paradise. It is a strange paradise, for 
the book of verses has been thrown 
away, the wine is synthetic, and she 
who sings beside him is to be ap 
proached only in the icy context of a 
controlled birthrate. 
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MAN AND BEAST 


hprddagee short of a simile some- 
times upbraid the heedless by like- 
ening their behavior to that of the 
beasts. They flatter us: hippopotamuses 
don’t teleview, pigs don’t read the com- 
ics and cats don’t memorize smut to tell 
to other cats. 

From “Thoughts of My Cats,” by 
Bruce Marshall (Houghton Mifflin, 
$2.75) 


THE BEATITUDES 


| hae Sermon on the Mount is abused 
not only by those who resent all ques- 
tioning of earth’s supremacy, or by those 
who accept the words heedlessly, with- 
out making the slightest effort to realize 
in their own lives the thought behind 
them. All the mediocre men and women 
who attempt to justify their weakness to 
the strong demands of the world with 
| the Beatitudes distort them shamefully, 
as do those wretched representatives of 
false piety who attempt to degrade the 
beauty and costliness of earth from “the 
Christian” viewpoint. 

Only he does not betray Christ’s won- 
derful words from the mountainside, 
who .keeps his eye clear for the great 
and beautiful things of life, yet at the 
same time understands that even the 
best earth has to offer is paltry and 
stained and lost by comparison with that 
which comes from heaven. 

In the Beatitudes something of celes- 
tial grandeur breaks through. They are 
no mere formulas of superior ethics, but 
tidings of sacred and supreme reality’s 

entry into the world. They are the fan- 
fare to that which St. Paul refers in the 
eighth chapter of his Roman epistle 
when he speaks of the growing glory of 
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the children of God, and what the last 
chapters of the Apocalypse suggest in 
their reference to the new heaven and 
the new earth. 

From “The Lord,” by Romano Guar- 
dini, translated by Eleanor Castendyke 
Briefs (Henry Regnery, $6.50) 


IN A WORD 


f-vanroee considers himself a moralist 
and thinks he is capable of com- 
menting on good and evil, life and its 
values, as one speaks of rain and fair 
weather, sickness and health. It is a sign 
of intellectual vulgarity, according to 
Nietzsche; it is, moreover, a mark of so- 
cial decline, when the judgment passed 
is habitually false or uncertain. 


A delicate form of charity: obliging 
one’s neighbor to cultivate his best side 
by recognizing and praising him for it. 

The man who takes his stand and 
stays there will remain there alone. 


A poor Christian slave superior to 
Marcus Aurelius! A Benedict Labre 
greater than the idiotic mob of his de- 
tractors! 


All the above quotations are from 
“Spirituality,” by Antonin Gilbert Sertil- 
langes, O.P. (McMullen Books, $2.95). 





STORIES FROM SLOVAKIA 


W= rr cor late the other children 
would go home and we would go 
inside and get ready for bed. Then Tato 
would take four or five of us into his 
bed and tell us stories—fairy stories and 
religious stories. He told us how the 
earth was created. He told us how Jesus 
was born and had to run away into 
Egypt, how the soldiers were sent after 
Him and trying to find Him came upon 
a farmer cutting wheat. 

“Have you seen a child and his moth- 
er ” the soldiers asked the farmer. 

“Yes,” the farmer said. “When I was 
seeding this wheat.” 

“No, this was just yesterday,” the sol- 
diers said impatiently. “Not months 
ago.” 

But actually it had been Jesus the 
farmer saw, for He had passed that way 
only yesterday and His passing by had 
made the wheat grow from seed to har- 
vest in one day. ... 

Some of the stories had something to 
say to us in addition to just the story. 
One told about Jesus and St. Peter go- 
ing along together. Peter was always 
very lazy. One day Jesus and Peter saw 
a haller, which is the Slovakian penny, 
lying on the ground. 

(Continued on page 154) 
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From “More Peanuts,” by Charles M. Schulz (Rinehart $1.50) 
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A Soldier’s Strange Triumph 
Over His Country’s Enemies 


Tue Brince Over THE River Kwai, by 
Pierre Boulle. Translated by Xan 
Fielding. Vanguard. 224 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Daniel T. Mitchell 


In late years the concept of what con- 
stitutes a good war story has undergone 
considerable re-evaluation. For the most 
part, the characteristic theme has been 
a study of the personality of a lonely in- 
dividual warped—he knows not how—by 
exposure to machines scientifically cal- 
culated to annihilate him. The soldier 
has become a helpless creature. 

Pierre Boulle’s The Bridge Over the 
River Kwai is a war novel of a vastly 
different sort. It is a study in the hero- 
ism of the soldier, independent, think- 
ing and resourceful, who represents the 
finest features of his race and culture— 
sometimes to a heretical excess. 

Primarily Boulle’s novel is a contest 
of minds and of ideals. The scene is the 
jungle of Burma and Siam, where Japa- 
nese Colonel Saito is charged with con- 
structing a bridge across the Kwai with 
the help of British prisoners of war. 
Saito is in a somewhat helpless position; 
while the bridge is necessary to the Im- 
perial Japanese war effort, he knows he 
must depend upon the skill and ingen- 
uity of the captured, despised British. 

Inhuman pragmatist that he is, Saito 
realizes that his most difficult task is to 
win the cooperation of Colonel Nichol- 
son, commander of the British prisoners. 
This Englishman is a remarkable char- 
acter whose one aim in life is to show 
the superiority of his race over the con- 
querors. He suffers unspeakable tortures 
at the orders of Saito until he convinces 
the Japanese that his men will build a 
perfect bridge, but in accordance with 
Nicholson’s mechanical skill and British 
ideas of discipline. 

Once the rules are agreed upon, 
Nicholson’s peculiar plan to show Eng- 
lish superiority by building a perfect 
bridge becomes a mania. His ideas, how- 
ever, are not in keeping with the pol- 
icies of the War Office, which ironical- 
ly sends a Commando team to nullify 
his efforts. The official report of the 
lone survivor of the demolition team 
tells how Saito and two Commandos 
were killed, and how Nicholson—con- 
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temptuously regarded as an old fool— 
called the Japanese guards and succeed- 
ed in saving the bridge. 

Boulle’s novel exercises an enduring 
hold upon the reader not encountered 
in the average war tale with its detailed 
color and _ introspective pyrotechnics. 
The intellectual level is maintained 
throughout; one never loses sight of the 
values at hand. There is also some re- 
markable story-telling, especially in the 
last scenes, which contrast the life-and- 
death stealth of the Commandos with 
the triumphant but mistaken satisfaction 
of Colonel Nicholson. 

This study of abstract values in a very 
real war is a remarkable and very ac- 
ceptable book—but an unusual one. 


Why the Holt Brothers 
Buried Themselves Alive 
My Brortnuer’s Keeper, by Marcia Dav- 
enport. Scribner. 457 pp. $3.95. 
Reviewed by Marguerite Gallagher 
After Seymour Holt was found dead 
in the dilapidated New York mansion 
where he had lived as a recluse for fifty 
years, two weeks passed before searchers 
came upon the body of his brother Ran- 
dall, trapped beneath a pile of old news- 
papers not ten feet from where his 


brother had been found. The house was 
packed solid with junk and bundles of 
newspapers, except for a series of tun- 
nels rigged with booby traps to capture 





Marcia Davenport: Solving a mystery 


intruders. Starting from this sensational 
incident, Marcia Davenport recounts the 
life stories of the Holt brothers to te. 
veal the forces which caused their with. 
drawal from normal life. 

She describes their bleak childhood 
dominated by an_ unbending grand. 
mother who had never become tecop. 
ciled to her son’s marriage, and after his 
death held undisputed sway over the 
lives of his weak-willed wife and her 
young sons. Seymour resented the old 
woman's unjust restrictions; Randall, 
more pliant, became his mother’s con- 
stant companion, and, mainly to please 
her, studied music. The boys and their 
mother looked forward to old Mrs. Holts 
death as a deliverance from bondage, but 
discovered that her will tied up the fam- 
ily money so securely that neither broth- 
er would have more than a meager allow- 
ance until he was over forty, nor would 
they be able to escape from their gloomy 
home, for they were forbidden to sell it. 
Moreover, after so many years of sub- 
mission, their mother was incapable of 
taking control of the household; she 
shut herself up with her memories in 
her darkened, cluttered room. 

While still young, Seymour learned 
that blindness would soon cut off his 
career as a marine architect; concealing 
this knowledge, he made a name for 
himself as a wild young man about 
town. The more austere Randall, in the 
course of his duties as a choir director, 
met a young Italian opera singer, to 
whom he gave an idealistic devotion, 
but who became the mistress of the 
more sophisticated Seymour. A series of 
melodramatic events carries the action 
of the story to Italy and back to New 
York for its grim conclusion. 

Marcia Davenport's expert knowledge 
of the musical world lends life and av- 
thenticity to her handling of the se 
quences dealing with Renata Tosi, cer- 
tainly the most colorful character in this 
predominantly gloomy saga. The grad- 
ual disintegration of the personalities of 
the two brothers. is indicated with skill, 
but the foreordained hopelessness of the 
situation may detract from the reader's 
sustained interest. The author's implica 
tion that Renata could consider herself 
a devout Catholic while engaging in an 
immoral love affair may be distasteful 
to many Catholics, but since the girl is 
depicted as well-nigh illiterate, she need 
not be considered as a “typical” Cath- 
olic. 
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What Each Will Pay 
To Maintain Position 

Tue View FROM Pompey’s Heap, by 
Hamilton Basso. Doubleday. 409 pp. 
$3.95. 

Reviewed by F. A. McGowan 


The View from Pompey’s Head dis- 
closes no fallen Caesar but Anson Page, 
junior member of a New York four- 
name legal firm, “a lapsed Southerner” 
who, after an absence of fifteen years, 
goes on a business mission to the sea- 
board town which has always furnished 
his mind its standards of reference. His 
wife knows that he reacts to every men- 
tal impact by some comparison to the 
life of the town that he left when twen- 
tyfour but in which he has no desire 
to live again. He has tested on her the 
thesis of the only book that he had writ- 
ten, suggested by his father’s comments 
on the local ancestor worship — The 
Shinto Tradition of the American South. 
“It’s not enough to call it snobbery. What 
you have in the South is . . . not only prej- 
udice . . . but a kind of mortal combat. . . 
not rights alone, since certain rights are in- 
volved—but something that goes deeper.” 
“What? What can go deeper?” 
“Identity—the question of identity. On 
the one hand iter the white man try- 
ing to protect his identity—or so he imag- 
ines—and on the other you have the Negro 
trying to establish his. . . .” 





Anson was to see that his theory holds 
good not only in racial opposition but 
in each person’s peculiar brand of snob- 
bery. However, it required the trip from 
New York to bring the complex factors 
of Pompey’s Head into sharp focus, to 
have him recognize the real reason he 
had left South Carolina fifteen years be- 
fore, to make the story more than “Pom- 
pey’s Head Revisited.” Only at the end 
of his stay can he calculate what price 
each will pay to sustain his self-erected 
position. 

On a fragile plot-line are set Anson’s 
home-coming experiences as he learns 
the changes in the lives of those with 
whom he had lived. His findings are 
interpreted by comparative flash-backs 
showing former social standing and the 
lines of demarcation. These findings, in 
turn, designate the identities the per- 
sons struggle to establish and the snob- 
bery entailed. 

The book does not fulfil its claim to 
be “a major American novel.” The biog- 
rapher of Beauregard and of Huey Long 
is expert in character sketching (except 
in the unconvincing, inartistic infidelity 
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Hamilton Basso: Testing a theory 


episode), but does not meet a novel’s 
essential form, character development. 
He successfully evokes the New York 
and South Carolina locales and shows 
how they have modified the types of 
snobbery, but the function of setting is 
to serve as background for action. The 
plot is negligible and obvious; the three 
guesses as to Anna Jones’ identity are 
early reduced to the one and correct. 
Frequently passages have to be re-read 
because of ambiguity in the use of pro- 
nouns, verb tenses, and adverbs of time. 

But the theme is important and, un- 
like Marquand’s hero, Anson Page finds 
a point of return, of departure. As he 
boards the northbound train and assures 
the porter that he found Old Pompey 
just the same, there is a possibility that 
his evaluation of its viewpoint will have 





Milton Lott: Skinning an Indian 


given him higher sights than his former 
criteria, but it is doubtful if he will ever 
see far beyond the natural horizon. No- 
where does the author reach an ultimate. 
Even when he deplores injustice to 
others involved in “establishing one’s 
identity” by snobbery, there is never a 
suggestion that, for each, his identity is 
his uniqueness as a reflection of God. 


Man’s Spirit Redeemed 

Or Conquered by Nature 

Tue Last Hunt, by Milton Lott. 
Houghton Mifflin. 399 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 


Sandy MacKenzie had watched his part- 
ner Charlie Gilson shoot everything on 
the prairies, everything except the stars 
out of the skies. Antelopes, Indians, coy- 
otes and especially buffalo fell before 
his unerring rifle. Buffalo was their busi- 
ness, tracking the herds, shooting them, 
stripping the hides for sale and leaving 
the meaty carcasses for the Indians and 
wolves or for the hot western sun to 
rot and decay. The violence of their 
guns had seeped into Charlie’s blood. 
One day Sandy said, “. . . I've knowed 
a lot of men that wore guns. But it’s the 
first time I ever knew a gun to wear a 
man.” 

A Houghton Mifflin Literary Fellow- 
ship novel, The Last Hunt by Milton 
Lott spans the years 1882 to 1885, when 
the white man’s lead was decimating 
the last of the great bisons. Here is the 
thrill of the hunt, the seaminess of small 
western towns, the lawless arrogance of 
the white man, himself little more than 
a beast exploiting and badgering the In- 
dian. Log store-fronts, the putrid and 
woolly smell of the hide yards, cheap 
women and roustabouts; sweaty mule 
teams and the hot brilliance of the prai- 
ries comprise the backdrop of The Last 
Hunt. But dominating all are Sandy and 
Charlie, the former being cleansed, the 
latter succumbing to brutality and shod- 
dy cheapness. 

In their forays into the valley of Sand 
River, half-breed Jimmy and one-legged 
Woodfoot drive the mules and skin most 
of the buffalo. But it is Charlie who 
stoops to the inhumanity of skinning 
the Indian he had shot. “When the 
hide came free he held it up to look at 
it. It was smeared with dried blood and 
stuck with dry grass and dirt along the 
edges. On the inside were thin strips 
of flesh clinging, like with the hide of 
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Museum Pieces 
a novel by WILLIAM PLOMER $3.50 


ublished last week is a tragi-comedy of a 
Famil ly of Edwardians who live on into an age 
that needs them less and less. 

Though all oe reviews are not yet pub- 
lished you will read many that agree with the 
tone of these British reviews: 

“This tale of two Edwardian “left-overs” is 
a beautiful piece of tragi-comedy: its echoes 
will remain long after more pretentious fiction 
is forgotten.” New Statesman and Nation. 

“I haven’t read a book for some time in 
which the scene was made so sharp, so clear, 
so golden in its concealed lighting. It is sad, 
funny, and excellent.” John O’London’s 
Weekly. 


The Bloomsbury Group: 
E. M. Forster, Lytton Strachey, Virginia 
Woolf and Their Circle 
by J. K. JOHNSTONE = 382 pp. $5.00 
“Mr. oy eee has pas yout anecdotal 
side of the Bloomsbury com a and has con- 
fined himself to a general study of their be- 
liefs . . . it is an appreciation but it is neither 
fulsome nor laborious. . . . When he turns 
to the novels of Virginia Woolf and E. M. 
Forster and to the biographies of Lytton 


Strachey, Mr. Johnstone is excellent. . . .” 
V. S. Pritchett, N.Y. Times. 


The Dark Child 


The Autobiography of an African Boy 
by CAMARA LAYE $2.75 


A major human document of growing up in 
French Guinea written by a voung 26-year old 
native. Winner of Le Prix Charles Veillon. 


The Visionary Novels of 
George Macdonald 


edited by ANNE og allem with an 
introduction by W. H. Auden $5.00 


Containing Macdonald’s great mythic novels 
Lilith and Phantastes. 


THE NOONDAY PRESS 
17 Union Square, New York City 
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any animal. But the strange thing about 
it was the bareness and a kind of trans- 
parency in the light. His hands were 
slick and oily.” 

Milton Lott controls the barbarity in- 
herent in his theme. He never lets it 
slip beyond the reins of his purpose—to 
portray the human spirit as either re- 
deemed or conquered by violence and 
raw nature. There is a feverish, exuber- 
ant vitality in The Last Hunt, a fresh- 
ness of vision and a craftsmanship that 
distinguishes it as masterful work of 
fiction. 


To Begin Again 

When All Is Lost 

ACQUAINTED wiTH THE Nicut, by 
Heinrich Boll. Translated by Richard 
Graves. Henry Holt. 200 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by ]. E. Surprenant, C.S.V. 


Disinherited: disinherited for their spir- 
itual riches; disinherited of their materi- 
al riches, Fred and Kate Bogner stand 
for all young husbands and wives in 
bombed-out Europe trying to continue a 
civilized family life. Their failure is 
nothing more than the psychological 
parallel to the material and spiritual 
bankruptcy of their civilization. Their 
attempt to begin again with an appar- 
ently impossible task gives insight into 
the vocation of man to dominate and 
order the universe in which he lives. 
Such is the burden of the social mes- 
sage of Heinrich Boll’s latest novel, Ac- 
quainted with the Night. 

Sherman said, “War is hell.” Mr. Boll 
tells us the same thing in circumstantial 
detail. Through the technique of hus- 
band and wife, Fred and Kate, he as- 
says the consequences of total war. The 
subject of assessment, civilized family 
life, faces a masculine and feminine 
mode of observation. It is a most inter- 
esting technique. With the sprightly 
style of the author, interest never lags. 
He deploys for us the terrific impact 
upon human personality, male and fe- 
male, of the total demolition of man’s 
choicest treasures, home and family. 
Even in a neurotic such as Fred shows 
himself to be, Mr. Boll indicates hope 
of rehabilitation through the unassessed 
resources of a despondent man. So he 
closes his novel with the protagonist de- 
termined to return to his wife and fam- 
ily for another attempt at civilized fam- 
ily life. 

As a narrative, there is very little to 


this novel. The external events are byt 
stage props for the internal turmoil with- 
in the minds and hearts of harassed hu- 
manity, male and female. It is true that 
the author relates everything as happen. 
ing to Fred and Kate. Except that he 
names them, we would have little eyi- 
dence that they are persons. They are 

merely convenient pegs on which the 
author hangs his clever and penetrating 
observations of the current scene. He 
discloses an amazing sensitivity of ob- 
servation. Odors, colors, forms, tempera- 
tures, stresses all contribute to the an- 
alysis of the astonishing psychological 
action in this human debacle. 

With a cogent social message, ani- 
mated style, heart-warming plot, Mr. 
Boll shows a mastery of unity —time, 
space and action. His publishers have 
shown splendid judgment in their choice 
of a translator, Mr. Richard Graves, who 
does a fine job. Mr. Boll should go a 
long way beyond the success of this 
third novel of his. 


Two Short Novels 
Of Life in India 


Swami AND Frienps. and Tue Bacn- 
ELOR OF Arts, by R. K. Narayan. 
Michigan State College Press. 345 
pp. $3.95. 

Reviewed by Sister M. Aquin, B.V.M. 


To read these two novels from South 
India is to gain fresh insight into the 
common humanity which we share with 
all peoples. Author Narayan, a native 
of Madras, attended the local high 
school where his father was head mas- 
ter, and later graduated from Maharaja 
College, Mysore. Now, at forty-seven, 
he attributes his literary career to Gra- 
ham Greene’s interest in his work. Says 
Narayan, “He has encouraged and 
backed me up for nearly twenty-two 
years now. ... Although we have never 
met, it seems to make no difference. I 
consider Graham not only the finest 
writer but also the finest and most per- 
fect friend a man could have in this 
world.” 

Both Swami and Friends and The 
Bachelor of Arts are “early” novels, writ- 
ten before The Financial Expert and 
Grateful to Life and Death. Since the 
critics reacted quite favorably to the last 
two, the publishers decided to present 
his earlier novels in one volume. Pub- 
lished in India some years ago, this is 
their first appearance in America. 
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Swami and Friends introduces us to 
grade school and high school life as 
gen through the eyes of Swami and his 
“ang.” The educational system is de- 
cidedly authoritarian, which leads to 
marked feelings of hostility between the 
teacher and the taught. Despite the 
harsh discipline, however, Swami and 
his gang enjoy some amusing incidents. 
Ina sense Swami is to India what Tom 
Sawyer and Huck Finn are to America. 

On a somewhat higher level, The 
Bachelor of Arts introduces us to college 
life and the three years following grad- 
uation from college. It begins with 
Chandran’s involvement in a debate on 
the question of whether or not histor- 
ians should be slaughtered. Chandran’s 
story centers on his ardent love for a 
girl of about fourteen to whom he has 
never spoken a word. It seems that in 
India the first step toward marriage con- 
sists of matching the horoscopes of the 
would-be bride and groom. In Chan- 
dran’s case, since the horoscopes fail to 
match (under the scrutiny of careful 
astrologers), the girl marries another 
young man. Chandran leaves home and 
becomes a sanyasi, an itinerant beggar 
of a fairly common type in India—even 
in 1932. How he emerges from this 
stage to final maturity is a story told 
with deft touches of satire, yet with an 
all-pervasive compassion. 

It has been said that the “experience 
of reading one of his novels . . . is com- 
parable to one’s first reaction to the great 
Russian novels.” While Narayan is not 
at all to be classed with the great Rus- 
sian writers for depth and complexity, 
he does merit a distinct claim on the 
American reading public for his special 
insight into life in India. He is a minor 
writer of much charm and distinction. 
As such, he deserves to be much better 
known than he is today. 





The Causes and Course 
Of Pontiac’s Rebellion 
Harcner in THE Sky, by Margaret 

Cooper Gay. Simon and Schuster. 500 

pp. $4.50. 

Reviewed by Rosemary McCormick 
Francis Parkman’s Conspiracy of Pon- 
tiac is indirectly responsible for the ap- 
pearance of this outstanding historical 
novel set in the period of transition fol- 
lowing the Treaty of Paris in 1763 
when the vast expanse of Canadian ter- 
titory was ceded to Britain by France. 
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R. K. Narayan: Special insight 


Parkman’s version of Indian unrest and 
rebellion under Pontiac, Chief of the 
Ottawas, impressed Miss Gay as biased 
in favor of the British and lacking in 
understanding of the rights of the In- 
dian, which, she reasoned, had been 
more than flagrantly disregarded in the 
lust for conquest. Her object then was 
to uncover evidence to prove the justice 
of his protest. The result of careful re- 
search from a variety of reliable sources 
appears in Hatchet in the Sky, a mem- 
orable story that informs as it entertains. 

In narrative style David Bruce Alex- 
ander Caithris, Laird of Loch Cattan, 
tells of his life from the first shadowy 
memories of the Scottish scene, the more 
vivid ones of his childhood in Paris, to 
his arrival in the new world and the 
subsequent adventures that befell him. 
At school in Paris the Jesuit Father 
Francis Martin beguiled his class, in- 
cluding David, with tales of Canada 
where he had trod the mission paths 
and where his heart remained and 
where, he said, men were really free. 
His father dead, and his mother’s soul 
piped into eternity on the bagpipe’s 
sighs, the Caithris sailed for Canada via 
Louisianne, destined for Montreal and, 
at last, arrived at Yondotigan the French 
fort of Detroit. 

At night the war cry broke the still- 
ness that enveloped Detroit as Indians 
returning from battle told of the Pot- 
tewatamie, Hurons, Odjibbeways, Shaw- 
noe, Abenaki, or Ottawas dead at Brit- 
ish hands; and Pondiac came out of the 





night with word of Montcalm’s defeat 
at Quebec. Great care has gone into the 
creation of Caithris’s relations with Pon- 
diac, the chief who, with his braves, 
escorted the stranger to O’Niagara and 
Albany for disposal of his pelts; the man 
whose childlike simplicity craved the 
gift of a kitten and, in return, symbol- 
ized his gratitude in the present of a 
tract of land; the diplomat who recog- 
nized the Frenchman’s motives to civil- 
ize the Indian, call him brother, and 
trade with him; who distrusted the con- 
quering red coat but was willing to com- 
promise until disillusioned by Gladwin’s 
clumsy politics; the savage whose leader- 
ship was lost as his passion for the white 
man’s milk became too strong. 

This is an excellent novel that can be 
recommended for adults with minor res- 
ervations. ‘The death of Lady Catherine 
Caithris might have retained its poig- 
nancy while still reflecting an attitude 
more appropriate to her professed Cath- 
olicity. A dying Catholic‘counseling her 
son to “Rollick and roister and wench 
if ye will” is strangely at variance with 
her professed beliefs. And the relation- 
ship between Caithris, a practicing 
Catholic, and Catherine of the Odjib- 
beways, a baptized, albeit a “hominy” 
Christian, is presented as an idy] rather 
than a violation of the laws both ac- 
knowledged. 


Bull Ring as Backdrop 
For a Modern Problem 


Tue Butts oF Parrat, by Marguerite 
Steen. Doubleday. 438 pp. $3.95. 
Reviewed by Virginia C. Julier 

Bull-fighting has somehow lately taken 

the fancy of the Western world, and it 

is beginning to show up more and more 
in fiction. This novel (by the author of 

Matador) is essentially based on a much 

deeper theme, but it uses the Spanish 

bull-ring and surrounding glamour for 
background. 

Mary Carpenter, an English school- 
mistress, is engaged as governess of Ara- 
thea Parral, only child of a prominent 
breeder of bulls. Because Mary is an 
aficionado of the bull-fight, she is able 
to establish a sympathetic relationship 
with the child, and exert a greater in- 
fluence than anyone realizes. After Se- 
nor Parral’s death, Mary returns to Eng- 
land to teach in a girls’ school, and 
takes Arathea with her as a student. 
Arathea, under such influence, develops 
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a cosmopolitan attitude toward life, but 
on her mother’s sudden decision to en- 
ter a cloister, she returns home, and per- 
suades her mother to sanction her mar- 
riage to a young toreador whom, she has 
loved since childhood. 

A wealthy young woman, she per- 
suades her husband that he need not 
fight often, she arranges for him to meet 
the right people, travel in the right 
places—to do almost everything, in fact, 
except fight bulls. Meanwhile the grow- 
ing reputation of Ildefonso, another tor- 
eador with whom Arathea and Paco 
grew up, is proving a thorn in Paco's 
side. Ildefonso sends the critical Span- 
ish audience into ecstacy; Paco, as the 
husband of a wealthy woman, a fighter 
who does not fight, cannot escape the 
title of distinguished amateur, the stig- 
ma of being managed and dominated 
by his wife. His final duel with Ilde- 
fonso leaves Arathea bitterly convinced 
that her emancipated education has 
made her a wife no Spaniard would 
want. 

This is a challenging book, and a 
thought-making one, for the problem of 
educating girls to be wives is not con- 
fined to Spain. It is a Catholic novel 
insofar as the characters are Catholics, 
but several Catholic angles are rather 
clumsily presented, and the motivation 
is not strongly rooted in any basic Cath- 
olic philosophy. The plot plods along 
with irritating slowness in some spots, 
and the combination of much Spanish 
in conversation and of the patois of the 
bull-ring and its technical terms may 
prove confusing to readers who have no 
background for deciphering it. This will 
necessarily limit the readers for whom 
it will have an appeal, but if one can 
face these obstacles, The Bulls of Par- 
ral makes for provocative reading—and 
there is litthke enough of that lately. 


Playing House 
Two sy Two, by Mary Stolz. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 310 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Laverne Gay 
“Two by two like cat and mouse 
The homeless play at keeping house.” 
Mary Stolz’s title for her new book, from 
the verses of W. H. Auden, delineates 
the theme of her second book intended 
for adults. She tells how young Harry 
Lynch breaks parental bonds by taking 
French leave from his father for their 
summer sea-place. What he gets for it is 


only a foretaste of the troubles he ep. 
counters in the problems of first love. 
His sister meanwhile, bored and dis- 
quieted by the safe, money-sheltered life 
of her crowd “whose only god is nop. 
chalance” and puzzled by her devoted 
friend Richard who seems to be “its 
prophet,” goes through her own crisis, 
and evades the psychiatrist by finding 
home in Richard’s arms. Harry himself 
stiffens, in a near-contretemps with his 
girl, to a new sense of values, and out 
of an accident with the family car the 
long-witheld love of his shy, upright 
and complex father comes to help him. 

Wit, warmth and an informed mind 
have always been characteristics of this 
author, whose stories for young readers 
stand high in their favor. ‘The technique 
here is a touch pedestrian, and there is 
a plethora of philosophizing, but these 
are remediable faults in a writer who in 
general entertains. 


Visiting a Museum 

Just for Laughs 

Museum Pieces, by William Plomer. 
Noonday Press. 282 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Rev. Nelson W. Logal 


Many people believe that William Plo- 
mer is a very funny fellow; some even 
speak of his “comic genius.” Since this 
reviewer is one of the many American 
readers unacquainted with the author's 
other novels, he is obviously not quali- 
fied to draw a judgment on the total 
talents of the writer. To him, however, 
the author’s manner is reminiscent of 
the wit who attends wakes in order to 


Mary Stolz: Wit and warmth 
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regale the mourners with jokes told at 

the expense of the deceased. The sad- 
ness in Mr. Plomer’s museum does not 
have its roots in compassion. It is a sad 
tale because it bids its readers to make 
merry over the living dead. The reader 
is taken on a conducted tour through a 
museum, but the guide, instead of sym- 
pathetically explaining the pieces to be 
found therein, cracks jokes about them. 
There is an element of vulgarity in 
those who visit museums for the sake 
of the laughs. 

The story line is very thin. Mrs. 
Mountfaucon, the dominant mother, in- 
dulges her cynical son, Toby, who has 
attracted a quota of risible ladies to his 
circle. A dilettante to the core, he dab- 
bles in the arts, spends his mother’s 
dwindling income, makes love to the 
ladies, travels, and finally pursues a col- 
ored mistress over half the world. The 
war intervenes, the family money comes 
to an end, and so do Toby and his 
mother. In the last chapter, the narra- 
tor sums it all up for the reader. Toby’s 
life was the expression of an insatiable 
appetite for something unattainable. 
Biologically, he lacked the power of 
adaptation! He was however a civilized 
man, endowed with many qualities, 
among them a certain grandeur! 

The jacket notice calls Plomer the 
peer of Waugh and Henry Green. While 
there may be a superficial similarity, ac- 
tually there is all the difference in the 
world between Waugh’s and Plomer’s 
writing. Waugh’s barbed satire is thera- 
peutic. His indignation springs from a 
realization of what man can be. There 
is hope of human improvement in his 
writings. Plomer’s cynical and polished 
amusement inclines one to judge that 
he has lost faith in man. 





At the End of a Search 
A Strange, Hard Problem 
Tue Szarcuers, by Alan Le May Har- 
per. 272 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by L. V. Jacks 
One day, twenty-four years ago, I was 
in the office at Collier’s Weekly talking 
to Kenneth Littauer, the then fiction 
editor. And he said, “Around here we 
think Alan Le May is tops as a West- 
ern writer.” Twenty-four years is a long 
time, but today The Searchers proves 
that Le May is still the old master. He 
knows what he is talking about, for 
he writes of things he was born and 
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brought up with, things he knows from 
the ground up. No one better conveys 
the fresh tang of sage, the smell of a 
smoldering fire, the reek of sweating 
horses, the white fury of a blizzard, or 
the simple faith of men with a belief. 


The Searchers tells how in the sum- 
mer of 1869 a Comanche war party fell 
upon the far ranch of a Texan called 
Henry Edwards. They destroyed the 
place. Two girls, seventeen - year-old 
Lucy and ten-year-old Debbie, were 
carried away alive. A week later Lucy 
was dead. Two men survived, Amos Ed- 
wards, Henry’s brother, and an orphan 


boy called Mart Pauley who had been 


adopted by the Edwards family when 
his ewn people were wiped out in an- 
other such raid a few years before. 


A pursuit party from surrounding 
ranches went after the Comanches and 
forced a fight, but did not find Debbie. 
Others at last gave up the hunt and re- 
turned home to stand guard over their 
own places. But Amos and Mart dedi- 
cated themselves to a search for the lost 
girl. Years passed. Both men aged in- 
credibly under strain, worry, hardship. 
But in the end, when all seemed lost, 
Mart found Debbie, now a young wom- 
an and practically turned Comanche. She 
would not admit that she was white any 
longer, or would ever return to the 
white people. How her problem was 
solved and how a profoundly touching 
decision was reached, furnishes a climax 
in which Le May was never better. 

Anyone who loves a good story will 
read in sheer delight ’from first line to 





last. Every word and phrase has the 
genuine ring, yet the narrative is not 
homely; at times it has a touch of poet- 
ry, and a simple beauty which expresses 
well the patience and dogged courage 
of the men who searched. Such psy- 
chology the author understands fully, 
and he has portrayed it with sympathy 
and with truth. 


A Fictionalized Life 
Of the First Apostle 
FisHeR OF Men, by Kurt Frieberger. 


Appleton - Century - Crofts. 368 pp. 

$3.95. 

Review by Ferdinand ]. Ward, C.M. 
Kurt Frieberger’s highly imaginative 
novel of the life of St. Peter, from his 
call to Our Lord’s service until his death 
in Rome, adds much discarded legend- 
ary material to the accepted outline of 
the Apostle’s life. Frieberger has created 
a stern character, one proud of his 
achievements and devoid of human 
warmth. 

His Simon is not interested in the 
kingdom of heaven, for he longs for the 
restoration of Israel as a great nation; 
he cares little for the many miracles of 
Christ, but rather desires one that would 
cause the downfall of Rome, and he 
does not relish his leadership of the 
Apostles, because he wishes to be leader 
of the Jews. After Pentecost, however, 
Peter becomes the energetic leader of 
the new Church. 

In his accounts of Peter’s missionary 
journeys to the East, to Rome and to 
Jerusalem, Frieberger shows excellent 
descriptive power. In Rome, it is inter- 
esting to note, St. Peter is held in great 
respect because the Romans know and 
fear his miracle working power. Twice 
before his death on the cross, he is of- 
fered the throne of the Emperor; once 
Quintus Cornelius, a great force at 
court, asks him to take the Emperor’s 
place, and later Narcissus, a wealthy 
man of Rome, begs him to succeed 
Claudius. 

The author's use of unsubstantiated 
legends is certain to annoy even a casual 
reader of Scripture. Maria, the mother 
of three sons, is the elder sister of Jesus’ 
Mother; Mary Magdalen is an intimate 
friend of Pontius Pilate; Judas often in- 
forms the enemies of Jesus of His move- 
ments; the traitor is not present at the 
Last Supper because he has gone to 
Caiaphas to notify him of Our Lord’s 
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actions, and Petronilla is the only child 
of Peter to appear. 

Fisher of Men, appearing at a time 
when there seems to be popular interest 
in novels and movies of biblical charac- 
ters, may be an interesting addition to 
“Peter-lore” for many. To those steeped 
in the New Testament, however, Frie- 
berger’s novel may be uncomfortable 
reading. 


Santa Fe in 1720 

THe SpanisH Brive, by Walter 
O’Meara. Putnam. 370 pp. $3.95. 
Reviewed by L. V. Jacks 


This striking novel of life in the Span- 
ish southwest about 1720 describes the 
life of Josefina Maria Carmen de Tor- 
res, who came to the new world as the 
mistress of Don Antonio Valverde, gov- 
ernor and captain general in the king- 
dom of New Mexico. The tale opens 
with Josefina and Antonio at dinner. 
Desultory conversation passes presently 
into an extraordinary reverie. Josefina 
reviews her life, and some of her moth- 
er’s life before that. Her father had de- 
serted her mother, and Josefina knew 
every misfortune that a poor girl in 
Madrid might know around 1700. She 
was charming, she was talented, she 
could sing a little and dance beautiful- 
ly. Her experiences with men did noth- 
ing to make her more trusting. In a 
tragic effort to escape a Spanish grandee 
whose dishonorable advances enraged 
her, and who thereupon attempted to 
destroy her, she accepted Don Antonio's 
offer to take her to Santa Fe—a case of 
exchanging the devil for the deep sea. 
Don Antonio was a coward, cruel, a 
glutton, treacherous, capricious. His in- 
fidelities to Josefina are open and fre- 
quent. She turns away from him, and, 
as the direct action resumes, she ex- 
periences the first and only real love in 
her life with Don Pedro Villasur, lieu- 
tenant to Don Antonio. But the gov- 
ernor penetrates into the secret. Don 
Pedro is sent northeast, on an expedition 
with an ambiguous purpose: to locate 
invading French settlers, and either to 
attack the hostile Pawnees or to make 
peace with them as circumstances dic- 
tate. Juan L’Archeveque, a professional 
murderer who is Don Antonio's agent 
and the man who assassinated La Salle 
in Texas, accompanies the force to make 
certain Don Pedro will not return. Jo- 
sefina escapes from her situation in 
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Santa Fe and goes north with the ex- 
pedition. 

There is a wealth of historical ma- 
terial, ably handled and presented, but 
even more interesting is the shrewdness 
with which the author has entered into 
the spirit of his people. He knows his 
women. They stand before the reader 
in absolute reality. No less sensitively 
and strongly painted are the scenes on 
the wild New Mexican land. Mr. 
O’Meara writes with ease and even 
elegance; so smoothly does his style en- 
compass his material that reading be- 
comes effortless. Scores of shifting 
moods are portrayed, scores of fleeting 
thoughts pass through a character’s mind 
before decisions are taken, yet this story 
of almost continuous movement ad- 
vances with ease and assurance. 


Surprise! 
Tue Firra Miracre, by William Joyce 
Cowen. Longmans, Green. 214 pp. 


$3.00. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Cornelius, 

S.S.N.D. 

Paulette Duval, eight-year-old heroine 
of The Fifth Miracle, lives with her 
pretty, young step-mother in the 
wretched poverty of factory workers in 
postwar France. She is chiefly concerned 
with keeping the two promises made to 
Papa before he left them to join the 
Underground: to take good care of 
Mama Louise and to see that the baby 
she is expecting is a boy. At the school 
of the Holy Child, where she is enrolled 
as a day pupil, she is unhappy. A,Cal- 
vinist among Catholics, she feels out of 
place and unwanted. Sister Madeleine, 
her sympathetic teacher, tries to break 
through her tight-lipped reserve, but the 
formidable superior, Mother Thomasine, 
will tolerate no slightest relaxation of 
discipline. When Sister Madeleine per- 
mits Paulette to help with setting up 
the Christmas creche and suggests that 
she pray to the Baby Jesus for a little 
brother, and when Paulette “borrows” 
the wax figure to take home with her, 
Mother Thomasine, valiant woman, re- 
lentlessly tracks down the perpetrator of 
sacrilegious theft. 

Does all this sound familiar? It is. 
And so is the climax—the triumphal 
procession back to the church, led by 
white-robed Paulette carrying the wax 
infant in her arms, followed first by the 
two nuns (Mother Thomasine as grand 


in her humility as in her pride), ang 
then by all the erstwhile wicked fellon. 
lodgers of the Duvals and by thousands 
of the inhabitants of the factory town 
spontaneously singing Christmas hymns 
and, apparently, all become as little chi). 
dren fit for the kingdom of heaven. Does 
it surprise you to learn that Papa—tal] 
handsome, rich Papa—returns both to 
home and to the practice of his Catholic 
religion and that the two children are 
baptized? It shouldn’t. How else could 
they live happily ever after? 


Novel or Short Story? 

Tue TEMPTATION OF RoGER HeEniorr, 
by Edward Newhouse. Houghton 
Mifflin. 241 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Robert R. Yackshaw 
The frequent reader of The New York. 
er has certainly met Mr. Newhouse. His 
stories haye appeared in that magazine 
with great regularity, and they deftly 
denote the tone that has always distin- 
guished it. I have a feeling that this 
story was originally planned for The 
New Yorker but turned out to be too 
long for that magazine. So, I imagine, 
Mr. Newhouse tossed in the problems 
(sexual) of a cousin of Roger Heriott 
to have something long enough to be 
called a novel. 

If such is the case Mr. Newhouse 
took the easy way out. It would have 
been more difficult to condense The 
Temptation of Roger Heriott to shott- 
story proportions, but it would have 
been better for the piece of work. The 
temptation is not, really, important 
enough to occupy several hundred 
pages. In fact the title is awkward and 
misleading: it implies an intensity that 
simply does not exist in the story. And 
Roger’s cousin—over-sexed, indeed!—fur- 
ther weakens any intensity the story 


might have, especially since she has ab-. 


solutely nothing to do with Rogers 
temptation. She simply adds the twang 
of vice felt necessary for “realism.” The 
misleading title and the weak tempta- 
tion theme are supported by facile and 
brilliant puppets. 

Though a slight novel with a slight 
theme this one has some merits. Some 
of the dialogue is quite natural and pro 
vides an enjoyment similar to that found 
in Mr. Newhouse’s New Yorker pieces 
That further convinces the reader that 
Mr. Newhouse would have done better 
to make this a short story. 
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HE MOST significant and heart-warm- 
a news in the entire field of re- 
prints and new editions is, of course, 
the appearance of Doubleday’s new pa- 
per-bound series known as Image Books. 
Ranging in price from 50 to 95 cents, 
these books, of which eight have been 
published, will, to paraphrase the title 
of one of them, mean that the Church 
will speak to the modern world in that 
world’s latest idiom. These books, eight 
facets of the prismatic life of the 
Churcli, past and present, have all had 
hard-cover histories of brilliant success. 
(One need only check the Image edi- 
tion of John Farrow’s Damien the Leper 
and of Fulton Sheen’s Peace of Soul to 
see how astounding their publishing his- 
tory has been..) If Image Books take the 
hold that they deserve to have, the thou- 
sands of readers these books have al- 
ready had will now become many hun- 
dreds of thousands. 

Of the series of paper-bound books 
now in existence, Image Books are the 
only major series of which it can be said 
that all its books come with the highest 
moral recommendation — with the Im- 
primatur, where that is appropriate, or 
at least with reliable critical backing. 
But that would be cold comfort indeed 
were it not for the fact that the books 
selected for the Image series are, given 
differences in form and intention, all 
of them competent, and some of them 
memorable, literary achievements. 

“God does not want our lies,” Pope 
Leo XIII once told historians, and two 
of the Image Books from the current 
first offering are strong reminders that 
penetrating historical research and fear- 
less expression of the truth are them- 
selves an apostolate. If one wished to 
impose a logical order upon his reading 
of the eight, it would be best perhaps 
to start with A Popular History of the 
Church by Philip Hughes (85c). Here 
is our history, from its New Testament 
beginnings to the reign of Pope Pius 
XII. Far more than a mere catalogue of 
popes and emperors, this great book is 
a dynamic treatment of the subject of 
the Church’s long journey, of bitter loss 
and, humanly speaking, of gain when 
all seemed lost. One might then move 
on to The Church Speaks to the Mod- 
ern World (95c), edited by Etienne Gil- 
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son. This is an “original”; that is, it is a 
new collection, carefully edited, of the 
encyclicals and other social pronounce- 
ments of Leo XIII; these pages strike 
the note of the “new age” in the 
Church’s history discussed in Father 
Hughes’ last pages. 

One might group the remaining vol- 
umes of Image Books’ first issue by not- 
ing that Karl Adam’s The Spirit of 
Catholicism (75c) is a brilliant general- 
ization in its study of the Church’s “in- 
ternal catholicity” and “living spirit of 
revelation” in their “mission to the en- 
tire man”; the other books offer specific 
application and illustration. These are 
John Farrow’s Damien the Leper (65c), 
William Thomas Walsh’s Our Lady of 
Fatima (65c) and Bishop Sheen’s Peace 
of Soul (75c). All of these are sufficient- 
ly recent and well known to obviate the 
need of comment here. Finally, there 
are two Image fiction titles: The Diary 
of a Country Priest (65c), that over- 
whelming masterpiece by Bernanos, and 
the perennial favorite Mr. Blue (50c) 
by Myles Connolly. 

Doubleday also puts out an excellent 
paper-book series entitled Anchor Books. 


oe lens 4, Mts. 
From “The Leatherstocking Saga” 


The Deerslayer, by Reginald Marsh 





Among recent Anchor titles which are 
especially to be commended are The 
Aeneid of Virgil (85c) in a new verse 
translation by the English poet C. Day 
Lewis; J. Huisinga’s The Waning of 
the Middle Ages (95c); The Great 
Tradition (95c) by F. R. Leavis; and 
What Maisie Knew (85c) by Henry 
James. What a sweep of the scope of 
the Western world is covered in these 
four titles: Virgil’s civic piety swinging- 
ly rendered into modern English verse; 
“the marvelous complexity of the hu- 
man soul and of the forms of culture” 
as that complexity formed itself in the 
latter days of the Middle Ages; the tradi- 
tion of the great English novel from 
Jane Austen to Henry James; and the 
sensitive probing of the evil of divorce 
as it impinges on the consciousness and 
growing up of a young girl. 

Equally well mounted, and only 
slightly less varied, is the new series put 
out by Alfred A. Knopf under the se- 
ries title Vintage Books. Volumes in this 
series were all originally published by 
Knopf. Especially delightful and read- 
able among those made available till 
now are Gilbert Highet’s The Art of 
Teaching (95c), Eric Bentley’s In 
Search of Theater (95c), and Howard's 
End (95c), a novel by E. M. Forster. 
Mr. Highet is bland and persuasive; his 
book should be put into the hands of 
all teachers, but it would have explo- 
sive effect if students were to read it. 
COf course, they should.) Mr. Bentley 
is the bright young scholar of the thea- 
ter all over the world; he may be for- 
given much for his brilliant assassina- 
tion of the over-expanded Eugene 
O’Neill myth. His is an angry book that 
it is both fun and profit to read. And 
Howard’s End, written in 1921, is a 
classic statement of a theme Henry 
James mercifully did not live to handle: 


England’s end. 


Parsrsoun books are scarcely suit- 
able for gift-giving; they are pre- 
eminently the books one. gives oneself. 
For gifts for others it is still necessary 
to go to hard-cover books. And there is, 
after all, something essential to the thrill 
of reading in the bindings of these 
books, in their ample, generous page- 
(Continued on page 159) 
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The Autobiography 

Of Pearl S. Buck 

My Severat Wor ps, by Pearl S. Buck. 
John Day. 407 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Sister M. Celeste, O.P. 


This is an amazing book, both for its 
scope and for its author’s penetration of 
Oriental, particularly Chinese, life lived 
on all levels. 

In her commentary which is, for the 
most part, easy, fluent and objective, 
Pearl Buck reaches back in time to 
China’s Boxer Rebellion, down the years 
through all of China’s vicissitudes, so- 
cial, intellectual, economic and political, 
to the year 1953. In her evaluation of 
human action she is never superficial; 
many times passionately “intolerant of 
intolerance,” of injustice, of stupidity, 
of myopic social and political vision, 
found alike in Chinese intellectuals and 
demagogues and in foreigners. 

Reared in an atmosphere of Old 
China, under the tutelage of zealous 
missionary parents and also of the be- 
nign Chinese scholar, Doctor Kung, she 
developed deeper sympathies for and 
stronger attachments to Chinese thought 
and culture and philosophy than for any 
type of Christianity taught by her par- 
ents. For this reason it is possible to un- 
derstand, though not to accept or con- 
done, her position on marriage, divorce 
and birth control, which runs totally 
counter to Catholic principles. Her posi- 
tion on these matters is regrettable, in 
as much as Mrs. Buck has a deep love 
for humanity, the humanity rooted in 
the soil, with its simple hopes and loves 
and aspirations. 

She writes of her own life as that 
which has been “flung far around the 
world,” but her narrative shows that her 
roots have gone deep, deep into human 
nature and human relationships, which, 
though shared richly and well, have 
never reached beyond the human plane. 
Of Old China, she writes that it is the 
ideal country in which to grow old, “a 
pleasant place where one achieves honor 
merely by growing old.” Although she 
is critical of America’s lack of “thought- 
ful tenderness toward the helpless mem- 
bers of society,” her twenty years of 
living in America “on one farm in one 
community” have shown her that de- 
spite the dismaying contradictions in in- 
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dividuals, the controlling spirit of our 
people is generous, decent and sane. 

Kaleidoscopic, yet not indistinct and 
never confused, the scenes in My Sev- 
eral Worlds are human; the narrative, 
sometimes tender and understanding, at 
other times justifiably angry. It is sur- 
prising, however, that for all the ten- 
derly deep and devoted love Mrs. Buck 
has for her missionary parents, she 
should be willing to admit being “glad 
to have escaped the confines of dog- 
matic religion.” For the mature reader 
this, as well as the position she holds 
on divorce and birth control, will pose 
no serious problem, but both attitudes 
mar the wholeness of what would other- 
wise be a complete and satisfying rec- 
ord of a world of yesterday that hopes 
for a better tomorrow. As a personal rec- 
ord, it also has its significance. 


A Monarch’s Life 

In East and West 

Tue Memorrs oF Aca Kuan, by His 
Highness the Aga Khan. Simon and 
Shuster. 367 pp. $6.00. 

A Kino’s Herirace, by King Peter II 
of Yugoslavia. Putnam. 304 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Julius Frasch Harmon 

His Highness the Aga Khan assures us 

he is “someone about whom a whole 


fabric of legend has been woven,” and 


then for the romance of legend he pro- 





Pearl Buck: Human 


ceeds to substitute the greater strange- 
ness of truth. The supreme fact of his 
life, as His Highness is at great pains 
to assure the world, is that he is above 
all things a religious leader, his days at 
Cannes and other places of fashionable 
resort for the most part being devoted 
to giving spiritual guidance to the Is. 
maili sect of Islam, benevolently and 
paternally overseeing its communal s0- 
ciological development, and exercising a 
prudent voice in the management of its 
common temporal concerns. He believes 
the favor of mystical experience in its 
lower forms has been his, he interrupts 
his slumbers each morning at four that 
he may pray and meditate, and he ab- 
stains from alcohol and tobacco. 

Yet His Highness does not believe in 
excessive asceticism and carefully avoids 
its practice. He sees no inconsistency 
between his religious position and being 
a great turfman, a frequenter of the 
highest society, a practitioner of high in- 
ternational statecraft and his successive 
marriages to four ladies, three of them 
Europeans. The reconciliation of these 
apparent inconsistencies is to be found 
in his religion itself, and one chapter 
of his book is a tactful apologetic. It is 
addressed in fact if not in intention to 
those secularized persons defined by 
many Jews as Near Christians, for it is 
with the thought and outlook of such 
westerners that His Highness is most 
familiar. He prefers to describe Islam, 
not as Monotheistic but as Monorealis- 
tic. One trusts other Islamic leaders 
would not. 

The opinions of this wise, tolerant 
and observant man of the world are not 
without value. Worthy of mention is his 
belief, strongly expressed and assentive- 
ly underlined by Mr. Maugham in his 
Introduction, that race prejudice, paro- 
chially conceived, arrogantly expressed 
and flaunted insultingly, did more than 
anything else to sever East from West. 

In contrast to the sagacious and elder- 
ly Aga Khan is the young, shrewd and 
energetic titular monarch of Yugoslavia. 
At the age of thirty-one His Majesty 
has seen fit to favor the world with a 
volume of reminiscences also obtainable 
in a special autographed edition limited 
to a hundred copies, at $25.00 per copy. 
He throws a little additional light on 
the Communist intrigue that led to the 
betrayal and enslavement of most of 
the Balkans. He reveals himself as a 
forthright personality and an_ honest 
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nan of considerable capacity. One heart- 
ly wishes he could replace the pseudo- 
marshall Tito in Belgrade whose break 
with Moscow he considers a sham. One 
notes some traces in his conduct of a 
gerile “Orthodoxie d’Etat,” and an un- 
fortunate divorce. 


Two Famous Careers 

In World of Fashion 

SHockinG LiFe, by Elsa Schiaparelli. 
Dutton. 254 pp. $4.00. 

Apways IN VocuE, by Edna Woolman 
Chase and Ilka Chase. Doubleday. 
381 pp. $5.00. 

Reviewed by Mary D. Maino 
The world of fashion and beauty is as 
notorious for its feuds as it is for its 
foibles, and the competition for even 
temporary fame in such a career is too 
much for any but the hardiest. It is in- 
teresting that two of the most successful 
should write the stories of their lives 
and have them published the same 
week. It may also be regrettable because 
the deficiencies in the one become so 
much more obvious. 

Shocking Life has neither shock nor 
life and it reads somewhat like a dull 
travel diary. Elsa Schiaparelli is an Ital- 
ian born lady who became famous in 
Paris for her gowns and perfume. Even- 
tually, her products became world 
known. Her initial adventure in dress 
design came as a result of selling a 
sweater made by an Armenian woman— 
the woman made the sweater, a hand 
knit one according to the directions of 
Schiaparelli, and in contrast to the ma- 
chine made ones of Chanel—maybe the 
beginning of a famous feud between the 
two. From the early sweater, the design- 
er went on to gowns, and masks for 
balls, lingeries and cosmetics. 

Many famous people are encountered 
in the course of her work and her per- 
sonal life, but they are just names in 
the pages of a book, used in the way a 
dressmaker uses the tools of her trade. 
What vestige of Schiaparelli’s personal 
life creeps through the narration forces 
the reader to pity the woman who fled 
to the bizarre and dramatic, leaving be- 
hind her religion and peace and much 
of her womanhood, and finding the last 
only when she worked as a nurse’s aide 
during the war. There her record is fa- 
mous and commendable. 

Making a judgment purely on the ba- 
sis of accomplishment, Edna Woolman 
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Edna and Ilka Chase: Style from character 
Chase is one of the great ladies of fash- 
ion, and for those who will study fash- 
ion and its history in the future, her 
book will be “always in vogue.” 

Mrs. Chase began, at the age of eight- 
een, a unique career that has spanned 
well more than half a century. Her life 
story, written in collaboration with her 
daughter, Ilka, quite famous in her own 
right, is interesting, well written and 
discerningly illustrated with photographs 
from the pages of Vogue over the past 
fifty years. The people we meet are live 
and vital, some good, some bad, but all 
treated fairly whether they are kings, 
office boys, down and out artists or pil- 
fering publishers. The feud that comes 
out here is the notorious one between 
Vogue and Harpers Bazaar, or it might 
be better to say between Conde Nast 


and William Randolph Hearst. 
The honesty with which Mrs. Chase 


admits her deficiencies both in personal 
and professional life is admirable, and 
the pungent style which Ilka has re- 
vealed in previous works is quite in evi- 
dence here. Included in the book are 
thirteen points for help in being well 
dressed. They could be summed up in 
three, modesty, quality and appropriate- 
ness. Mrs. Chase says: “Style derives 
from character. It must have the feel- 
ing of an artist behind it. Fashion can 
be bought. Style one must possess.” Mrs. 
Chase and her book have the quality of 
style. 


Elsa Schiaparelli: Success on a sweater 


Opera Star 


THe Rarnsow Brince, by Mary Wat- 
kins Cushing. Putnam. 318 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Martha Faulhaber 


Olive Fremstad, one of the New York 
Metropolitan Opera Company’s greatest 
dramatic sopranos in the first part of 
this century, is the highlight of this nar- 
rative. The author, Mary Watkins Cush- 
ing, one time “buffer” (a sort of com- 
panion - secretary) for Fremstad, tells 
about her seven years with this artist at 
the height of her career. 

She gives an intimate, running ac- 
count of behind-the-stage activities, va- 
cations spent with Fremstad, difficulties 
with suitors, management of domestic 
life, keeping up with the personal whims 
of this artist and with her twenty-two 
trunks, her traveling necessities. As we 
read, a very likeable, sympathetic Frem- 
stad emerges. We see her both as artist 
and in the intimacy of her personal life. 
As artist we see the meticulous care she 
lavished on each of her operatic roles— 
as a Brunnehilde, a Sieglinde, an Isolde, 
a Carmen; they were her children and 
her care of them extended to the small- 
est detail of their costumes. Even her 
life between acts was largely dictated by 
the exigencies of her art. Through the 
author’s eyes we see the sheer labor, 
the instabilities, the emotional crises 
that form the background of an artist’s 
life. We get a glimpse, too, of the un- 
forgettable moments of triumph in art- 
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Don’t lose your temper over the 
Christmas gift problem 


Give JUBILEE—-ou'll enjoy it— 
So will ALL the people on your list 


One-year Christmas gift 10 


subscriptions for only 


JUBILEE, the magazine that’s set a 
new pace by winning five first prizes 
at 1954’s Catholic Press Conven- 
tion, has been acclaimed by bishops, 
housewives, executives and milk- 
men, is subscribed to by thousands 
and read over their shoulders by 
thousands more. If you’re one of 
the craners or one of the craned- 
over, this Christmas help ease the 
congestion by giving JUBILEE at 
low gift rates. (If you’d like, you 
may include your own subscription). 


JUBILEE is the gift that’s at the 
center of the Christmas spirit . . . 
keeps giving pleasure all year long. 
Colorful, lively, bracingly new, JU- 
BILEE will please just about every- 
body’ on your list — your relatives 
and friends . . . business acquaint- 
ances . . . the priests and sisters 
who serve you so well... . 


Simply fill in the coupon below, list 
recipients on a separate sheet of 
paper and mail today to insure a 
wonderfully appropriate, refreshing- 
ly convenient solution to your 
Christmas gift problem. (We'll send 
you a handsome gift card for each 
subscription you order.) 


Special Christmas gift rates: 3 sub- 
scriptions for $10.00; extra sub- 
scriptions $3.35 each. 
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377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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istic expression which obliterate in one 
stroke the months of anxiety and prep- 
aration. 

Though the author's style is chatty 
and intimate its naivety is tedious at 
points. By and large, however, the book 
is a worthwhile contribution to a body 
of literature that needs expanding if the 
role of the interpretive artist is to be 
understood in our culture. 


Unique Addition to 

Oscar Wilde’s Story 

Son oF Oscar Wipe, by Vyvyan Hol- 
land. Dutton. 237 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by George A. Cevasco 


In 1895 an outcry against Oscar Wilde 
was heard throughout the world. Even 
before he came to trial he was con- 
demned by public opinion. Two of his 
plays, An Ideal Husband and The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest, running si- 
multaneously in London, had to be 
withdrawn. All his books were removed 
from booksellers’ shelves. He was a 
broken, discredited and defeated man. 

The tragic life of Oscar Wilde has 
been told many times; indeed more 
studies have been written, in more lan- 
guages, about him than about any lit- 
erary figure who has lived during the 
past hundred years. Books innumerable 
have been written by those who knew 
him and by those who never knew him, 
by those who respected him and by 
those who hated him. Son of Oscar 
Wilde is a welcome addition to the 
Wilde story. 

Vyvyan Wilde was nine years old 
when his father was tried and convicted 
for immorality. Immediately after the 
trial, the boy was whisked off to the 
continent. His name was officially 
changed to Holland. Over the years he 
was shifted from one school to another. 
Never fully aware of his father’s crime, 
it nonetheless hung heavily over his 
head; and his life became one of “con- 
cealment and repression.” 

Now a respected author in his own 
right, Vyvyan Holland has tried in this 
volume to show what it has been like 
being the son of Oscar Wilde. Too 
often he found people prone to accept 
the Old Testament pronouncement that 
“the sins of the fathers shall be visited 
upon the children, even unto the third 
and fourth generation.” 

In the main the picture of his life is 
one of loneliness and suffering, relieved 





Vyvyan Holland: Answer to questions 
that have plagued a concealed life 


only by his conversion to Catholicism. 
Incidentally, correspondence between 
Oscar Wilde and many of his friends 
appended to this autobiography corrects 
the common impression that Wilde's 
death-bed conversion to the Church was 
the sudden clutch of the drowning man 
at the plank in the:shipwreck. The truth 
of the matter is that it was “a return to 
a first love, a love rejected, it is true, 
or at least rejected in the tragic progress 
of his self-realization, yet one that had 
haunted him from early days. . . .” 

Vyvyan Holland has answered the 
questions that have plagued his life. Son 
of Oscar Wilde tells the sad story: and 
it tells it well. 


Last Whig Aristocrat 

In Victoria’s England 

Metsourne, by Lord David Cecil. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 450 pp. $5.00. 
Review by Sister M. Ambrose, B.V.M. 


William Lamb, the second Viscount 
Melbourne and the last exponent of 
Whig aristocracy in nineteenth century 
England, was a product of the beau 
monde in which he lived. Melbourne 
House, presided over by his mother, the 
vital, audacious, intellectually sparkling, 
ambitious Lady Elizabeth Milbanke 
Melbourne, was his first training school. 
Here, everyone was always ready for 
shrewd, witty argument or the relay of 
spicy, gossipy scandals, personal or po 
litical. Eton, “unhampered by the vir- 
tuous discipline of organized games,’ 
and Cambridge, “with its gilded youth,” 
added formative influences. William, 
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tod Melbourne developed into an 
aloof, controlled, indifferent, nonchalant 
wung gentleman. Even in his early 
vears, he gave evidence of an imagina- 
tive questioning mind, a mocking skep- 
‘ism, an acute sensibility, a capacity 
for compromising with any situation, a 
esponse to nobility and delicacy of feel- 
ing-in brief, to a hedonism which 
marked his career even as Queen Vic- 
wria’s confidant “so reassuring about 
everything.” Prime Minister of England 
in 1834, he held the reins of govern- 
ment until the Melbourne ministry fell 
in 1841, and with it the Whiggism of 
nineteenth century England. He was in 
ill periods of his life, a man at odds with 
himself; at the end, “well-liked by many 
but needed by none,” he summed up 
the emptiness, futility and frustration of 
his life as he had lived it in the terse, 
pathetic phrase, “The fire is out.” Lord 
Melbourne died in 1848. 

Lord David Cecil published in 1939 
The Young Melbourne which carried 
the story of William Lamb through his 
marriage with the erratic, irresponsible 
lady Caroline Ponsonby, “The Fairy 
Queen,” and through his program of 
restraint during the episode of her un- 
fortunate association with Lord Byron. 
In the present biography, published in 
September, 1954, the author repeats in 
Part I his former study, and in Parts II 
and III, he presents Melbourne the sea- 
soned mature statesman as Prime Min- 
ister and during the last years of life. 

Lord Cecil draws heavily upon mem- 
dirs, personal diaries and letters, and off- 
therecord conversations and _recollec- 
tions. In the manner of Lytton Stra- 
chey's Elizabeth and Essex and Queen 
Victoria, he details with a flair for the 
sensational and in swift, brilliant nar- 
rative the risque story, the racy gossip, 
the current scandal and the shocking 
interludes of the society of Melbourne's 
world: If one enjoys such, the book may 
be rewarding, but the reader of history 
may ask justifiably if this is the best ma- 
terial and procedure that can be used to 
portray, honestly and balancedly, the 
man who guided the destinies of Eng- 
land from 1834 to 1841. This selection 
in data, the emphasis on the sensational, 
and the persistent inclusion of stories of 
contemporary personalities at court and 

yond its pale, tend to overshadow the 
character of Lord Melbourne and to 
throw out of proportion the worthwhile 
aspects of his statesmanship. 


Dicemper, 1954 











Arthur Koestler’s Journey 

From “Light” to “Darkness” 

Tue InviststeE Wararitinc, by Arthur 
Koestler. Macmillan. 431 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by John J. O’Connor 


In his youth Arthur Koestler regarded 
the universe as an open book, printed 
in the language of physical equation 
and social determinants, whereas now it 
appears to him as a text written in in- 
visible ink, of which, in his rare mo- 
ments of grace, he is able to decipher a 
small fragment. This fourth and final 
volume of autobiography is the account 
of a journey from specious clarity to ob- 
scure groping. 

Koestler was a Communist from 1931 
to 1939, from his twenty-sixth to his 
thirty-third year. What he calls “this 
typical case history of a central-Euro- 
pean member of the educated middle- 
class” begins with his application for 
Communist Party membership and con- 
cludes with his release from a British 
prison in 1940. Now forty-nine, he re- 
cently bought a house in one of Lon- 
don’s old squares, in which, he says, he 
will “live happily ever after, until the 
Great Mushroom appears in the skies.” 

Koestler certainly deserves a long 
bourgeois rest. Anyone carrying a Party 
card is expected to give his all for Mos- 
cow—before he is shot, broken, betrayed 
or merely expelled from the apparat. 
Koestler became a fanatical Party hack 
and soon developed his own private and 
secret philosophy for dealing with the 
wild zig-zags of the Party line. He did 
not attempt to explain cruel, absurd or 
despotic features of Party life but rather 
to explain them away. But there were 
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Arthur Koestler: 


Waiting for 
the Great Mushroom in the sky 


limits to his capacity for double-think. 
He was, for example, unable to write 
in the Party's style. Despite this limita- 
tion he was sent to Russia to write a 
series of articles on the first Five Year 
Plan. 

Upon his return to the West, Koestler 
joined the anti-Fascist crusade which, 
with drums and fanfares, advanced from 
defeat to defeat. Willy Muenzenberg, 
ace Communist propagandist, sent him 
to Spain to collect evidence proving Ger- 
man and Italian intervention. His luck 
ran out in Malaga where he was cap- 
tured by the Franco forces. While in 
jail, waiting to be shot, he became con- 
vinced that a higher order of reality ex- 
isted and that it alone invested existence 
with meaning. He was released in an 
exchange of prisoners and finally quit 
the Party “as one clambers out of a 
poisoned river strewn with the wreck- 
age of flooded cities and the corpses of 
the drowned.” 

The autobiography raises this pivotal 
question: why did it require such a long 
time —seven years—for an intellectual 
like Koestler to recognize the true face 
of the Communist infamy and to get 
out? If all fellow travelers and hood- 
winked liberals required a similar period 
of agonizing awakening, there would be 
little hope. Koestler’s main defense is 
that he preferred the beautiful error of 
Communism to the shabby truth of 
Western civilization. 


The Ten Vital Years 

In MacArthur’s Career 

MacArrtuur, 1941-1951, by Maj. Gen. 
Charles A. Willoughby and John 
Chamberlain. McGraw-Hill. 441 pp. 
$5.75. 


Reviewed by Harry B. Kies 


The layman cursorily acquainted with 
Mahan’s thesis concerning seapower and 
its key role in world dominance will be 
fascinated by the development of Mac- 
Arthur’s land-sea-air power concept in 
the Pacific. His broad vision and detailed 
use of these three forces will perhaps in 
the future become a standard text to be 
studied with the works of a Hannibal 
and Napoleon. 

The task of following this “war of 
distances” can be done easily by the 
reader or he can inquire into details by 
reading the supplementary statements 
from the General Intelligence series 
which are woven into the text. The 
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story from the dark days of Bataan to 
the Occupation of Japan and then Ko- 
rea and the final dismissal of the Gen- 
eral is as easy or difficult as the reader 
desires to have it. 

It is manifestly impossible to give any 
real review of the book but, the fascinat- 
ing story of “I will return” aside, there 
may be garnered some idea of the book 
from the following short resumes. 

In dealing with the problem of es- 
tablishing security in Japan the current 
problem of ieftists and fellow-travelers 
in the area is highlighted. “The disclo- 
sures of espionage and subversion are 
incontestible, though fellow - travelers 
and leftists still wage a bitter fight 
against the truth. Long before McCar- 
thy or Velde became nationally known, 
the silhouette of Soviet espionage and 
communist penetration in the Far East 
had been sharply etched in intelligence 
channels — only to be ignored or sup- 
pressed in Washington.” 

The problems involved, as to whether 
or not MacArthur's headquarters kept 
Washington informed of the impending 
war in Korea and those concerning the 
General’s dismissal, are of course given 
treatment sympathetic to MacArthur. 
While the treatment is sympathetic it 
should be pointed out that it is but- 
tressed by quotations from reports sent 
to Washington which can be denied or 
verified easily by those who have access 
to such. It may be unfair to Mr. Ache- 
son but the reader will be inclined to 
believe this account: “the extent of 
Acheson’s elisions” in testifying before 
Congress on warnings concerning Korea 
seems obvious. 

After the politically inclined have 
used this book in their campaigns, one 
hopes that it will not be lost for its fu- 
ture reference value. In addition to be- 
ing a book of strategies and military 
campaigns, it sharply etches the man, 
for the view of foe or friend. The au- 
thors do not intend to let the old soldier 
“fade away.” 


The Fat and Homely Boy 
Who Became a Great Actor 
Tue Laucuton Story, by Kurt Singer. 
John Winston. 307 pp. $3.95. 
Reviewed by Anne Cyr 
Few there are who, upon hearing the 
name of Charles Laughton, cannot re- 
call some outstanding characterization of 
his which left an indelible print upon 
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the memory. To many he is Captain 
Bligh or Henry the VIII or Father Bar- 
rett. To a more recent generation he is 
a rotund, moonfaced man (“I have a 
face like a retreating pachyderm”.) who 
holds audiences enthralled with his vivid 
scripture readings. 

Laughton’s youth, spent in a small 
English town, was an unhappy one. 
His prosaic parents were unable to un- 
derstand this fat, homely, over-sensitive 
boy, lonely in his groping for something 
not to be found in his surroundings. 
Apparently of a religious turn of mind, 
“he took the Sunday sermon to heart 
and worried about the sins on his soul.” 
At one time he crept into the bed of a 
visiting bishop, hoping to be cleansed 
of his sins. 

Many years later, during the filming 
of The Barretts of Wimpole Street he 
was convulsed with uncontrollable mirth 
as he remembered his childhood agon- 
izing over his sins. Says the author, “It 
seemed too good to be true that he had 
shaken all that off. He was having a 
fine revenge on the doctrine of hell- 
fire and damnation.” This may sound 
strange in the ears of the reader who 
wonders how Laughton, with his knowl- 
edge of scriptural teaching, can so airily 
dismiss a doctrine that appears frequent- 
ly in both Old and New Testaments. 

Laughton was twenty-five years old 
before he was able to leave Scarborough 
and enter the London Royal Drama 
Academy. Hardworking, disciplined, a 
born perfectionist, utterly in love with 
the theatre, he achieved success within 
three years. It was during a rehearsal of 





Charles Laughton: “Retreating pachyderm” 


Mr. Prohack that he met Elsa Lanches. 
ter of the “socialist, vegetarian” back. 
ground, protege of H. G. Wells and a 
successful actress in her own right. De- 
spite many ups and downs their mar- 
riage of twenty-five years .has been a 
success. 

In outlining Mr. Laughton’s successes 
as actor, director and producer, his tri- 
umphs on stage, screen, radio and tele- 
vision, Kurt Singer has produced a read- 
able, entertaining biography. 


The Merry Martyr 
Of Merry England 
THe Story oF Tuomas More, by John 

Farrow. Sheed and Ward. 242 pp. 

$3.50. 

Reviewed by Robert L. Campbell 
Using original sources, John Farrow has 
made an illustrious addition to the ex- 
isting biographies of that merry English- 
man, Saint Thomas More. Farrow sticks 
to his subject. With his usual finesse, 
he gives us More as a scholar, as a 
statesman, as a family man. Showing 
More’s complete integrity in all the 
facets of his busy life, he reveals the 
saint. 

More thought he wanted to be a Car- 
thusian. It took him two years to find 
that his proper vocation was marriage; 
he married twice. The law was the 
source of his bread and butter. Thomas 
Wolsey was his friend and it was he 
who brought More to the attention of 
Henry VIII. More and the churchman 
grew apart for, despite Wolsey’s patron- 
age, Thomas could not stomach Wol- 
sey’s instigation of “The King’s Great 
Matter” — the question of divorce from 
Catherine of Aragon. 

When the petulant king deprived the 
cardinal of office, he made More Lord 
Chancellor in his place. Like all really 
great men, More discharged his duties 
to the least commoner as religiously as 
he did to his sovereign. One day he 
found that the dockets had been com- 
pletely cleared—a state of affairs unheard 
of in English courts. 

Although More lived during Eng 
land’s most vivid period, he was unat- 
tracted by the splendor of his official 
life. His heart was ever in his home. He 
had his own ideas on education and saw 
that they were carried out in the school 
held in his own house for his children, 
wards, employees: and servants. Chris- 
tian principles in action was the pervad- 
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ing theme. All the while he was con- 
stantly more in demand by Henry who 
admired both his wit and his learning. 
Often would the king arrive unexpect- 
edly at More’s Chelsea home to spend a 
few hours walking and talking with Sir 
Thomas in the quiet of the garden. 

But there came a day when all this 
friendship on Henry’s part turned to 
bitter hatred. The king had made him- 
self pope in England to obtain from a 
self-serving archbishop a divorce from 
his lawful queen, Catherine, which he 
thought would entitle him to “marry” 
one of his mistresses, Anne Boleyn. To 
this lustful proposition he wanted Sir 
Thomas to assent—along with the lords 
temporal of the realm and all the craven 
bishops save Fisher alone. But Sir 
Thomas would have none of it. A trial 
strangely paralleling the Communist 
mockeries of our day condemned him 
to the headman’s axe because he chose 
to obey God rather than the king. The 
lascivious revenge of a prurient king 
changed merry England’s most merry 
lawyer into England’s most merry mar- 
tyr. | 


What Honest Criticism 

Brings to Hagiography 

My Servant, CaTHERINE, by Arrigo 
Levasti. Translated by Dorothy M. 
White. Newman. 406 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by J. E. Surprenant, C.S.V. 

This extraordinary piece of “psycholog- 

ical history” is not so much a biography 

of St. Catherine of Siena as it is a pain- 

staking and brilliant analysis of thirty- 
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three years of the dramatic fourteenth 
century in Italy and Europe. The am- 
ple and select bibliography gives evi- 
dence to the love that Arrigo Levasti 
poured into his capable reconstruction 
of those troublous times. Upon the facts 
of these years he throws the acid of 
methodical doubt (some might call it 
skepticism). He mingles a generous por- 
tion of the perfume of his profound 
learning of the spiritual life and mystic- 
ism. Then he adds the spice of a bit of 
pride of origin. The result is a vital 
representation of times and _ people. 
Throughout, the author follows these 
principles: (1) everything human 
changes; (2) the law of efficient casual- 
ity is at work in the world around us; 
(3) the life of man does not consist in 
disparate reactions to external stimuli, 
but rather in a constant maturation proc- 
ess from sub-conscious vegetative exist- 
ence to super-conscious social existence— 
interaction of persons, human and Di- 
vine, on the plane of love. The inter- 
action of these principles with events 
produces insights such as: “Where love 
was lacking, where Christ did not rule, 
where the Church did not guide—were 
misery, injustice, desolation and death.” 
“Integral Christianity: the creation of a 
life that had life for its constructive ele- 
ment, serenity for its atmosphere, the 
infinite for its aspiration.” 

So keen is his analysis that My Ser- 
vant, Catherine discloses an astonishing 
unity of theme that seems foreign to 
the subject until one has reviewed the 
whole. The theme might well be pro- 
claimed: “God in a. straight-jacket.” 
There is such a close union between 
God, Catherine and the events of her 
day that one is likely to see them all of 
the same essence. They are far from 
that. God, the pivot and fulcrum of all 
of Catherine’s social apostolate, appears 
seeking His lost sheep. He comes to 
Catherine’s generation through the nar- 
row and unschooled paths of her under- 
standing. Beyond these narrows, He en- 
ters the rough and rugged canyons of 
human passion, self-indulgence and 
smug self-satisfaction in which His ef- 
forts abort. We finally rejoice with 
Catherine as God gathers her self-sur- 
rendering soul to Himself and seems to 
leave man to the fruits of his willful 
mismanagement —the Great Western 
Schism. 

Christian historians will admire the 
methodology of this work. Every Cath- 





Now Is the Time 


to make your plans for a money- 
raising Book Fair for Catholic 
Press Month. The Thomas More 
Association Consignment Service is 
ready to offer you all the help we 
can to make your Book Fair a huge 
success. 


February is Catholic Press Month 
and a good time to encourage the 
reading of Catholic books. Interest 
in books will be aroused by special 
articles in magazines and in your 
diocesan newspaper and everyone 
will welcome the chance to browse 
through a wide selection and 
choose books for their own use and 
for gifts. You may also want to 
promote your Fair as an oppor- 
tunity to get books for Lenten 
reading — Ash Wednesday is Feb- 
ruary 23. 


Our Consignment service is pre- 
pared to supply you with all the 
books you need. Lists of adult and 
juvenile titles that will be espe- 
cially popular at Book Fairs have 
been prepared by our staff. 


Schools, parish libraries, clubs, par- 
ish organizations and many other 
groups have found a Book Fair an 
ideal way to raise money to add 
new books to their libraries and at 
the same time to help others be- 
come acquainted with new Catholic 
books. Last year we supplied hun- 
dreds of these groups from all over 
the country with consignments of 
books and helped them to organize 
successful Fairs. We’ll be glad to 
help you, too. 


Plan your Book Fair early—write 
us now for complete information 
about our special annotated lists, 
our discount policy, our postage- 
free plan. Please allow us at least 
three weeks to prepare and deliver 
your consignment. We’ll be glad to 
send you our free brochure, “How 
to Organize and Run a Book Fair.” 
Address all inquiries to 


JOHN C. DRAHOS 
Consignment Manager 


THE THOMAS MORE ASSN. 


210 West Madison Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 














olic high school and college library 
should have a copy of it on their shelves 
that students might see what honest 
criticism can bring to hagiography. 
Thence they will learn what the Pope 
meant when he said to Pastor as he 
opened the Vatican Archives to re- 
search: “The Church has nothing to 
fear from the truth.” 


A Yankee Tree Peddler 
And an American Legend 


Jounny AppLesEED: Man anp Myth, 
by Robert Price. Indiana University 
Press. 320 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Richard P. Frisbie 


It’s a tossup whether more Americans 
would be astonished to learn that John- 
ny Appleseed actually existed than 
would be shocked to find out how much 
of the Appleseed legend is phony. 

Robert Price, professor of English at 
Otterbein College, first became inter- 
ested in this question in 1930 when a 
certain spot in Licking County, Ohioy 
was pointed out to him as the site of 
an orchard planted by Johnny Apple- 
seed. Price’s researches. culminated in 
this book, which was written with a 
Library of Congress grant-in-aid. 

Johnny Appleseed was born John 
Chapman on September 26, 1774, at 
Leominster, Massachusetts, son of a 
Minute Man believed to have fought 
in the Battle of Bunker Hill and known 
to have been tossed out of the Army for 
mismanagement of military stores. 

Nothing is known of Chapman’s 
youth until he turned up in northern 
Pennsylvania in 1797 engaged in the 
business that was to occupy him until 
his death at Fort Wayne, Indiana, in 
1845. Chapman was a nurseryman, spe- 
cializing in apple trees. 

It was Chapman’s practice to plant 
apple seeds in wilderness areas in an- 
ticipation of land rushes. When the set- 
tlers flocked in a couple of years later 
he had seedlings ready to sell. Records 
of his leases, land holdings and various 
transactions show that this procedure 
was astute. Although Chapman never 
became wealthy, he prospered more 
than the average settler. 

Chapman, a restless and ragged bach- 
elor, was a character about whom leg- 
ends could easily grow. He was the 
peer of other frontiersmen in woodsman- 
ship and endurance. At the same time 
he was more kindly and intelligent than 
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most of the pioneers. Deeply religious, 
he worked to spread the doctrines of 
Emanuel Swedenborg among the rough 
and ignorant folk of raw settlements in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana. 

From these beginnings, Appleseed 
has become “a symbol of a nation’s . . . 
faith and industry and common neigh- 
borliness.” 

Price’s book is a scholarly and read- 
able sorting of the facts from the fan- 
cies, traditional and literary, that have 
made the Yankee tree peddler an es- 


tablished folk hero. 


Heroic Chaplain Who Died 

In a Korean Prison Camp 

Tue Story oF CHapiain Kapaun, by 
Father Arthur Tonne. Didde Pub- 
lishers. 255 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Thomas Bowdern, S.]. 


Father Tonne is the pastor of Pilsen, 
Kansas (home parish of the hero-chap- 
lain who is subject of this biography) 
and is widely known among priests for 
his twenty-two books of sermons and 
sermon material. In this book, too, he 
has gathered together a wealth of letters, 
documents, reminiscences, interviews, 
statements, addresses and sermons. Out 
of it all emerges a story that should be 
read by every boy in America. 

Emil Kapaun (pronounced: capon) 





From “Johnny Appleseed” 


Earliest drawing of John Chapman 





was born in 1916 in the rural Bohe- 
mian settlement of Pilsen, Kansas, be. 
tween Wichita and Abilene. The ing. 
dents of his barefoot-boyhood on a Kan. 
sas farm, his days in college and the 
seminary and as a priest and finally his 
hero’s death in a North Korean prison 
camp at Pyoktong make a truly impres- 
sive story. 

After eight months as pastor of his 
native Pilsen, he served two years as a 
chaplain in the India-Burma Theatre of 
World War II. Next he spent two years 
at the Catholic University of America, 
receiving an M.A. in Education in 1948, 
He was recalled to service and sent to 
Korea. To stay with the wounded he 
and a medical officer allowed themselves 
to be taken prisoners in November, 
1950. In May, 1951, Captain-Chaplain 
Kapaun died in a prison hospital. 

In the hardship and brutality of the 
POW camps Father Kapaun revealed 
himself as an absolutely selfless hero, 
The many statements of his fellow pris- 
oners of all faiths will amaze you, and 
move you to tears. In a dozen different 
ways they all say: “He spoke, acted and 
died like Christ.” More than that, many 
of them say that as he let his beard grow 
and became emaciated from the exhaust- 
ing hardship, he came to look like 
Christ. In their agony and his, he was 
kind, patient, gentle. With awe they 
came to realize that he was revealing 
something more divine than human- 
love. They will never forget him. They 
never want to forget him. 

A Jewish Marine Major, using tools 
he made himself, carved in memory of 
the chaplain a surprisingly beautiful 
crucifix from prison firewood. The Amy 
conferred on him the Bronze Star Medal 
and after death the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross. To him and four other chap- 
lains is dedicated a chapel in Seoul. His 
Diocese of Wichita has named a sen- 
inary burse for him and will name 4 
new high school for him. The sem 
inary at Conception Abbey in Missouri 
will name its new library after him. A 
new Knights of Columbus Council in 
Los Angeles took his name. He has te 
ceived the Four Chaplains’ Award and 
the Citation of the Jewish B’nai Brith. 
The seminarians of Los Angeles have 
adopted him as their model priest. And 
still new honors come. Here is one who 
prays that all this will lead to the hor 
ors of the altar. For his was indeed the 
“Greater Love”! 
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Not long ago, Sir Arnold Lunn 
stopped in to visit some of the staff of 
Books on Trial. He is now at work, he 
told us, on his memoirs which are to be 
published in England by Hollis & Car- 
ter. 

At 66, the famed convert, author, lec- 
turer, mountain climber and ski enthu- 
siast is still pursuing his dual loves— 
) apologetics and sports. Although he ad- 
: mits his prowess as a mountaineer has 
diminished, he is the European corre- 
| spondent for the new Luce magazine, 
: Sports Illustrated. In New York last 
month, Sir Arnold debated with Frank 
) J. Sheed on the question: “Is it better 
' to be a born Catholic or a convert?” 


Lecturing to assemblies at Catholic 
colleges, the visiting Britisher touched 
upon the merits of some of the authors 
he has known. He praised G. K. Ches- 
terton “for reminding the world that a 
Christian could be funny” and Hilaire 
Belloc for his “uncompromising princi- 
ple” and his invention of “a new kind 
of humor in poetry.” Sir Arnold is not 
pleased with everything in Graham 
Greene’s novels Che cited Douglas Jer- 
told’s criticism that “Greene forgets the 
penitent thief was forgiven not because 
he was a thief but because he was peni- 
tent”), but feels we owe both Greene 
and Evelyn Waugh a debt of gratitude 
for being the first novelists able to write 
“Catholic propaganda which the intel- 
f ligentsia are forced to read.” 


nl ° 


ly Phyllis McGinley, author of the re- 
al cently published Love Letters of Phyllis 
 § McGinley, wrote a short autobiograph- 
P — ical sketch for the New York Herald 
8 Tribune in which she stated her per- 
— sonal standards for her poetry: “. . . ab- 
solute clarity in my own mind of my 
own point of view, as much elegance as 
if Ican muster, and no truckling to the 
exigencies of rhyme, rhythm or ‘poetic’ 
m¥ speech. It is not the Everest of standards 
© § but it wears its own authority and de- 
od mands its own discipline. . . . It dismays 
h.— mea little that some reviewers have be- 
ve lieved my parody of T. S. Eliot, called 
nd ‘Mrs, Sweeney Among the Allegories,’ 
ho was written out of disparagement in- 
m§ stead of love. Mr. Eliot is my Great 
he Man. So is Mr. Auden. Only for Yeats 

among the (fairly) moderns do I re- 
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By JUANITA GILMORE 


serve a higher pitch of adoration. Let 
the giants use obscurity if they like. It 
is a part of their wealth, and they are 
Midases. But if the kind of verse I write 
will help to keep readers remembering 
the shape of a stanza upon a page, it will 
have had its uses.” 

, * 

Caryll Houselander, the beloved au- 
thor of The Reed of God, The Flower- 
ing Tree, and The Passion of the Infant 
Christ, died last month in London. She 
was 53 years old. 

Monsignor Knox wrote of her: “Will 
Caryll Houselander’s work be remem- 
bered? Certainly it ought to be remem- 
bered, though it takes up so little shelf- 
room. People foraging in the libraries of 
religious houses for a book that can be 
read without mortification in time of re- 
treat will come aross The Reed of God, 
browse in it, get lost in it, and search 
catalogues for years afterwards in search 
for a second-hand copy. In all she wrote, 
there was a candour as of childhood; she 
seemed to see everything for the first 
Wc 

The English author contributed to 
the recently published Born Catholics 
edited by Frank Sheed. Her autobiogra- 
phy will be published next year. 

e 


We're indebted to Frank Magnin for 
calling our attention to this squib from 
the New York Times: 

SCRIPTURES A FATAL DIET 

“Negus Menelick, who reigned in 
Abyssinia from 1844 to 1913, died from 
an indigestion of books according to La 
Voz Espana of San Sebastian. Con- 
vinced of the curative power of printed 
texts, he was in the habit of swallowing 
one or two pages of the Holy Bible 
every time he felt unwell. The Book of 
Kings, whose Egyptian version was il- 
lustrated with paintings in which pois- 
onous colors had been used, proved too 
much for his stomach and fatal to Mene- 
lik.” 

* 

Rt. Rev. Martin B. Hellriegel and 
Baroness Maria Augusta Trapp will be 
among the contributors to the first issue 
of the new magazine, Altar and Home, 
to be published this month. Rev. Maur 
Burbach, O.S.B. heads the editorial staff 


of the new liturgical review for the laity. 
“Each issue,” says Father Burbach, “will 
be devoted to some phase of the full 
Christian life . . . treated from a dog- 
matic and layman’s point of view. Em- 
phasis will be on thorough scholarship 
and clear, simple writing.” The topic 
of the December issue is “The Incarna- 
tion at the altar, in the family, and in 
the market place.” The January issue 
will feature the sacrament of matrimony. 

Altar and Home is published by the 
Conception Abbey Press, Conception, 
Missouri. Subscription price is $1.00 per 
year. 

* 


First prize winner in the first week of 
the Chicago Tribune’s short story con- 
test was Mrs. Virginia Julier, a Books on 
Trial reviewer. Mrs. Julier’s story, In the 
Midst of Life, was selected by a panel 
of professors headed by Prof. Frederic 
Faverty of Northwestern University, 
who are judging the contest. A graduate 
of Mundelein College in Chicago, 
where she was editor of the college re- 
view, Mrs. Julier lives in Highland, In- 
diana, with her husband and two chil- 


dren. 
oo 


John Delaney of Doubleday is an- 
nouncing the scheduled publication of 
eight new Image Books, the pocketbook 
series launched this fall. Coming in 
March will be Lift Up Your Heart by 
Fulton J. Sheen, Storm of Glory by 
John Beevers, The Perfect Joy of St. 
Francis by Felix Timmermans, Saints 
for Our Times by Theodore Maynard, 
The Road to Damascus edited by Rev. 
John A. O'Brien, and Bernadette and 
Lourdes by Michel de Saint-Pierre. 
John K. Ryan’s translation of St. Fran- 
cis de Sales’ Introduction to the Devout 
Life and Joyce Kilmer’s Anthology of 
Catholic Poets with a new supplement 
by James Edward Tobin will also be 
published. 


Our sincere sympathy to the family of 
Ellen Foran Owens, for several years a 
reviewer for Books on Trial, who died 
last month in Chicago at the age of 32. 
Mrs. Owens, the wife of attorney Jo- 
seph C. Owens and mother of two 
children, was formerly principal of St. 


Anne’s Academy, Chicago. 
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A Theology Library 

For Catholics of Today 

INTRODUCTION TO THEOLOGY, edited by 
by A. M. Henry, O.P. Translated by 
William Storey. Fides Publishers. 306 
pp. $5.95. 
Review by Most Rev. Leo A. Pursley 


There would be considerable advantage, 
I think, in having this first volume of a 
projected six-volume Theology Library 
for contemporary Catholics, both clergy 
and laity, reviewed by a _ professional 
theologian and by one of the educated 
laymen for whom it is also intended. If 
I am, perhaps, somewhere in between 
I may be able to reflect some of the opin- 
ions of both. 

Since it is obviously dificult to judge 
only one part of a whole thing before 
the other parts are available for inspec- 
tion, I fear that I cannot make a really 
satisfactory evaluation of the present 
volume. It is, however, complete within 
its own restricted field and may be con- 
sidered as such for the purposes of re- 
view. Its ten chapters, each divided into 
orderly sub-sections and followed by an 
extensive bibliography, deal with the 
elements, the source materials, of the 
science of theology. In both the inclu- 
siveness and detail of its treatment, this 
book certainly represents a timely and 
happy departure from older texts. It is 
a deliberate and, on the whole, an ad- 
mirable attempt to bring the fruits of 
scholarly research to the general rather 
than the special student, or at least to 
those in that vast group whose minds 
are open and receptive. 

The clerical reader, already initiated 
by his seminary studies, will find here 
a stimulating refresher course in many 
subjects pertaining to Holy Scripture, 
patrology, conciliary decrees, canon law, 
liturgy, ecclesiastical art and music; and 
he will gain a deeper and clearer in- 
sight into the contributions which each 
of these has made to the whole struc- 
ture of the faith. The precision with 
which all important distinctions are 
noted in an area of thought in which 
loose language is always dangerous and 
sometimes deadly, will enable him also 
to sharpen and clarify his thinking on 
matters in which belief is too often 
merely implicit and too seldom expressed 
in exact terms. 
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To what extent the lay reader will 
profit from all this will depend entirely 
on his ability to understand what he 
reads and his readiness to learn what he 
does not immediately grasp. I cannot 
escape the impression that he will feel 
the need of help at certain points along 
the way. If, however, he is fortunate 
enough to find competent guidance he 
will be rewarded by a greatly enriched 
knowledge of his faith and a much 
higher appreciation of the wonderful 
unity and harmony of all its related 
parts. 

This desideratum is no academic ques- 
tion today. It is an urgent necessity be- 
cause of the devisive influence of sec- 
ularism upon religious thought and life, 
and the tendency in education to break 
up knowledge into scattered bits of in- 
formation. In fact, this need of integrat- 
ing faith and life, Sunday’s gospel with 
Saturday’s night out, and all that lies 
between, has become one of the most 
common watchwords (not catchwords) 
in all enlightened Catholic circles. ‘The 
increasing awareness of this need among 
our lay people encourages the hope that 
they will welcome such a modern syn- 
thesis of revealed truth as is offered by 
Introduction to Theology and its sister 
volumes to follow. 

This is more than a noble experiment. 
It is a brave and laborious and some- 
what hazardous venture to bring light 
into darkness, clarity into confusion, or- 
der into chaos, with what measure of 
success I would not be able to predict. 
I can only say that here is substance to 
nourish divine life. A meal must be 
eaten and a book must be read. It is the 
fashion today to scream about the price 
of both. But most of us find a way to 
get what we really want. 


Why “Born Catholics” 
Stay in the Church 
Born Catuonics, assembled by F. J. 

Sheed. Sheed and Ward. 297 pp. 

$3.50. 

Reviewed by Sister Consolata, S.C.N. 
Non-Catholics sometimes make the irri- 
tating observation that “born Catholics” 
—and by this term is meant those bap- 
tized in infancy—remain in the Church 
only through force of habit and because 

they were brought up that way. The 





A. M. Henry: “A happy departure” 


convert, they say, has genuinely accept- 
ed the Church, but the “born Catholic” 
has grown up surrounded by it and is 
either too indolent or too incurious to 
question his position. 

By way of reply to this accusation, 
Mr. Sheed has invited nineteen of 
these “born Catholics” to tell why they 
are still in the Catholic Church. Their 
responses are various and are fairly rep- 
resentative of the educated lay Catholic 
of today in both Europe and the United 
States. Politician, journalist, scientist, 
university professor, linguist, artist, mu- 
sician, actress, typist, and housewife— 
each describes an individual spiritual 
odyssey, explaining what the Church 
has meant to him personally and why 
he is still “in.” These “born Catholics,” 
it must be observed, prove to be very 
able apologists. 

The reasons they assign for staying 
in the Church are as numerous as the 
vocations they follow. Jean Charlot, for 
instance, says that he finds the artist's 
appetitive delight in the color and pag- 
eantry of the Church and in her “per- 
fection of order.” Riley Hughes, critic 
and teacher, speaks of himself as a “hy- 
phenated American” of Celtic extrac- 
tion, who prizes the Faith because he 
has kept it by dint of battle. Cecily 
Hastings, speaker for the Evidence 
Guild, deplores certain clerical attitudes, 
but says that to abandon the Church 
would be intellectual suicide. A Prince- 
ton professor and chemist, Hugh Tay- 
lor, sees in each new scientific discovery 
a striking manifestation of the wisdom 
of the Prime Mover, adequately ex- 
plained only by Catholic theology and 
philosophy. A member of the British 
Parliament, R. R. Stokes, says that hw 
man resistance ceases to have any meat 
ing without religion—the logical religion 
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found in Christ’s Church. The only de- 
ceased member of this galaxy of “born 
Catholics” is Hilaire Belloc, who de- 
clares that the Church alone has an- 
swer to the principal problems present- 
ed to mankind—the nature and fate of 
man. Finally, an office girl, Clare Nich- 
oll, touches the real crux of the matter 
when she says that she is still in the 
Church only because of the patience, 
mercy and love of God. 

Each of these “born Catholics,” work- 
ing out his salvation in the blood, sweat 
and tears of the battlefronts of the 
world, bears eloquent witness to the op- 
eration of grace through the Church. 
Each of them asks with the Apostle: 
“Lord, ts whom shall we go? Thou hast 
the words of eternal life.” 


For First-Inquirers 

Into Meaning of Liturgy 

CoMPANION TO THE Missa, by Sister 
M. Cecilia, O.S.B. Bruce. 456 pp. 
$3.75. 
Review by Sister M. David Cameron, 
S.S.N.D. 


In this convenient little volume, Sister 
M. Cecilia presents to “first-inquirers 
into the meaning of the liturgy” a com- 
mentary upon the propers of the Mass 
for the Sundays and the principal feasts 
of the year. The tradition set almost a 
century ago by Father Leonard Gofhne, 
O. Praem., and Dom Prosper Gueranger, 
O.S.B., is basic to her method. She has, 
however, modified it creatively to pro- 
duce a compact handbook, vibrant with 
purpose; to quote her out of context, “as 
practical as a home cookbook and as 
down to earth as the Farmer's Almanac.” 

Intended, as they are, to be read at 
home before the missal is actually pe- 
rused during Mass, each of the com- 
mentaries specifically aims at arousing 
the reader to meditation and resolution. 
Any criticism of such a work is neces- 
sarily rather subjective, so it is good to 
note that the author checked her text 
by having former “Ciscans” read it. To 
this critic it seems that more frequent 
historical and doctrinal information — 
such as is beautifully presented in the 
cases of Palm Sunday and the Assump- 
tion—would be preferable to detailed re- 
flections. We underestimate our teen- 
agers: they are as capable as adults of 
seeking meanings for themselves and 
are more stimulated than repelled by 
information. 
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On the other hand, the book does as- 
sume certain knowledge which may well 
be lacking in “first -inquirers” without 
Catholic schooling. Do all Catholic 
youngsters in their teens, and all new 
converts, know the technicalities of 
finding their way about the missal? And 
would it not be well to include a rather 
full explanation of the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body in a prominent place, 
rather than tuck it into the Christmas 
cycle, where it might be overlooked? 

These suggestions should be balanced 
with sincere congratulations on the 
courage and perseverance of the author, 
who has evidently spared no effort to 
consult such sources as the papal en- 
cyclicals and the commentary of Dom 
Pius Parsch, O.S.B., and to bring her 
text completely up to date. A case in 
point is the commentary on the Easter 
vigil service. She has also prepared a 
helpful index. It is to be hoped the 
Companion may be popular enough to 
justify a second edition. 


Mother’s Job as 

Spiritual Advisor 

WE anv Our Cuitpren, by Mary Reed 
Newland. Kenedy. 271 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Margery Frisbie 

A child’s first spiritual advisor is his 

mother. 
Relating the principles of the spiritual 

life to the raising of children is no easy 





Mary Reed Newland and her children: 





task, even in books. Authors generally 
content themselves with spiritualizing 
the current child psychology by adding 
suggestions for frequent prayer. Other- 
wise excellent books often have prig- 
gish, unpleasant examples of how chil- 
dren should act. 

Mary Reed Newland is competent 
mother and spiritual advisor to her chil- 
dren. Her anecdotes are genuine and 
delightful because children are naturally 
fresh and bright. She knows that a 
mother forming a child’s environment in 
the first crucial years must steep him in 
Christian concepts. A child whose 
knowledge and love of Christ is scant 
when he first meets the world has a dif- 
ficult time living a holy life. 

The problem of how to prepare her 
child for the world troubles many young 
mothers. Mrs. Newland, mother of sev- 
en, can help them. She does not pre- 
tend that her family is perfectly attuned 
at every moment; but she knows that 
she is doing a good job and that she can 
help others. 

Mrs. Newland is original; teaching 
children to love the rosary she suggests: 
teaching its history, telling stories about 
the mysteries, acting them out, making 
all but the Sorrowful into charades, 
playing twenty questions about them, 
drawing and painting them, molding 
them in clay, scrapbooks and postcard 
reproductions of fine art. 

A lovely suggestion is out of the Epis- 


“A way of perfection for little ones” 





tle for the Mass of the Assumption that 
applies to Mary “a sweet smell like cin- 
namon”; even a stick of cinnamon in 
the applesauce, says Mrs. Newland, is 
a reminder of the Assumption. 

Beginning with the best, Mrs. New- 
land teaches how much God loves chil- 
dren. She progresses felicitously through 
teaching children to pray, detachment, 
security, Mary and the saints, the Mass, 
school, death, the sacraments, work, 
play and creative activity. 

Here, indeed, is a way of perfection 
for little ones. 


Poverty as a Keynote 

Of Christian Living 

Poverty, by various authors. Translated 
by Lancelot C. Sheppard. Newman 

Press. 253 pp. $3.75. 

Reviewed by Elizabeth Higgins 
Poverty would be a keynote of Chris- 
tianity if only because Christ lived on 
this earth as a poor man. But Christ 
specifically called his followers to an 
effective ideal of poverty in the First 
Beatitude. Consequently this collection 
of papers, originally put together by a 
group of French priests engaged in a 





wide study of the problems of religious 
life, will be fruitful reading for all 
Christians. 

The Introduction and Parts I and I 
treat Christ’s call to poverty, the history 
of religious poverty and the basic prin- 
ciples. While the emphasis is of course 
on the practice of poverty under the vow 
and its manifestations through the suc- 
cessive periods of the life of the Church 
and under the particular influences of 
the great Rules — Benedictine, Domin- 
ican, Franciscan and Ignatian—the pa- 
pers have a much wider appeal than 
this would indicate. From the earliest 
days of the apostolic communities, de- 
tachment and renunciation have been 
daughters of charity, queen of the vir- 
tues. But while charity is absolute, pov- 
erty is always relative because men can 
never entirely disregard their bodies and 
the need of food, clothing and shelter, 
so prudence must judge and do this in 
view of secondary ends as well as the 
ultimate end. The growth of community 
life adds further problems of property, 
remunerative work and the use of ma- 
terial things. Added to this is the pro- 
gressively more complex social life of the 
secular world, in the midst of which 


Christian ideals must be preserved, In 
her task of directing those of her sons 
and daughters who have dedicated them- 
selves to the life of the vows, the 
Church has prudently elaborated laws 
designed to preserve the spirit of the 
vow of poverty and the right use of ma- 
terial things. Her wisdom and unerring 
judgment is well brought out in these 
papers. 

A third part deals with modern prob- 
lems, and there are many of these: 
those of active religious engaged in the 
modern fields that require great expen- 
ditures and elaborate equipment, those 
of cloistered sisters under a recent di- 
rective of the Holy See in regard to 
remunerative work, and so forth. A most 
interesting chapter on the poverty of 
the Little Sisters of Jesus Cof Father 
Charles de Foucauld) lights up the fact 
that Christianity, ever-ancient and ever- 
new, inspires new and authentic mani- 
festations of the detachment and renun- 
ciation that are at the very heart of her 
life. 

Laymen who read this book should 
be inspired to seek more ardently the 
poverty of spirit to which they are 
called, and will also find themselves ad- 
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niring and respecting more highly, and 
ynderstanding better the renunciation 
of those who practice poverty under the 
yw. Religious, of course, will be force- 
fully reminded of the significance of the 
virtue and the vow in their own lives. 


Aid in Understanding 

Inner Life of Christ 

Tat Lorp, by Romano Guardini. Trans- 
lated by Elinor Castendyk Briefs. 
Henry Regnery. 535 pp. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Henry Willmering, S.]. 


This deeply spiritual book tries to give 
us an insight into the actual personality 
of the God-man. The life of Christ on 
eath, says the author, is profoundly 
mysterious. It is “the journey of God 
from the everlasting into the transitory.” 
Despite constant meditation on that life 
and the light shed on it by faith, one 
always has the sense of being baffled by 
its mysteriousness, and of being scarcely 
able to penetrate beneath the surface 
of what the Evangelists narrate. The 
blame for the failure lies not so much 
in the God-man’s unwillingness to be 
seen and understood, as in our own spir- 
itual short-sightedness. 

Accordingly, the author endeavors to 
expand our minds until they grasp 
something of the inner life of Christ. 
He is not concerned with the mere ex- 
ternals of the Gospel narratives, but in- 
terprets them for us in a spirit of faith, 
and shows us the principles and mo- 
tives that actuated the conduct of Christ, 
“what passed in His heart, His mind, 
in His soul and in His will in contact 
with human circumstances.” We are 
made to see “how He was to manifest 
the will of the Father, to proclaim the 
sacred tidings, to stir mankind with the 
power of God, to establish the covenant, 
and shoulder the sin of the world, ex- 
piating it with love, and leading man- 
kind through the destruction of sacrifice 
and the victory into a new existence of 
grace.” 

As the narrative progresses Monsignor 
Guardini discusses the Incarnation, the 
Mother of Jesus, the sympathy of our 
Lord for the sick and afflicted, His quest 
for what was lost, His patient training 
of the Apostles, His attitude towards 
pagans, towards the Pharisees, towards 
those whom He loved. An analysis of 
the various discourses reveals what has 
been misunderstood, and why. 

The dramatic account of the various 
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Romano Guardini: “An interior knowledge” 


scenes of the Passion is interspersed at 
frequent intervals with the question 
why? A simple answer is given: the love 
of Christ for us, who willingly made 
Himself a victim in order to restore 
God’s glory on earth and appease divine 
justice for our sins. His death is fol- 
lowed by the Resurrection, a fact that 
stands or falls with Christian faith. It is 
no supplement to that faith; it is the 
very center of our religion. “To believe 
means to be so rooted in Christ that He 
becomes the foundation of one’s own 
existence. . . . He who lives and moves 
in Christ takes the only road there is 
out of the labyrinthian tangle of the 
world into the freedom and new crea- 
tion of God.” 

How St. Paul achieved this, is the 
topic of the next section. The final sec- 
tion, which introduces us to the Christ 
of the Apocalypse, gives us a most in- 
teresting account of the purpose and 
contents of that mysterious book. Jesus 
Christ “still lives, lives in eternity, and 
all that has been lives on in Him.” The 
Book of Revelation shows how He 
reigns in heaven, and from his great 
throne watches over His subjects, and 
guides and rules them in the person of 
His bishops. Men may act against His 
will, may persecute His Church, the 
forces of evil may be arrayed against 
Him, yet His cause will triumph, and 
His faithful followers will share His 
everlasting glory. “There is only one 





true Jesus Christ: the God-man of full 
uncrippled Christian belief.” 

The reader will find this book infor- 
mative, stimulating and encouraging 
throughout, and will be led by.the gen- 
tleness, the wisdom and the experience 
in spiritual life of the author to acquire 
an interior knowledge of our Blessed 
Lord; not a mere historical or theological 
knowledge, but a supernatural knowl- 
edge, which penetrates even to the di- 
vinity. If we know our Lord with this 
true knowledge, then we shall surely 
love Him and desire to imitate Him. 


Microscopic Examination 

Of Concept of Obedience 

Brack Popes, by Archbishop Roberts, 
S.J. Sheed and Ward. 139 pp. $2.50. 


Review by Sister M. Dominic, R.G.S. 


In view of the present world crisis pre- 
cipitated (on the surface) by Commu- 
nism, modern religious writers are anal- 
yzing critically today’s practice of the 
basic virtues on which Christ founded 
His society, and urging new applications 
of old principles. In Black Popes Arch- 
bishop Roberts, S.J., formerly of Bom- 
bay but now at Oxford, subjects the 
Catholic concept of obedience to micro- 
scopic examination. 

Everyone in authority, the Archbish- 
Op points out, is subject to the tempta- 
tion of authoritarianism. As a safeguard 
the Archbishop calls for the universal 
practice of an “intelligent obedience.” 
But his general and vague definition of 
“intelligent obedience” leaves the reader 
to interpret the concept according to his 
preconceived ideas. Although obedience 
forms the core subject of this book, so 
entwined is it with a multiplicity of ar- 
guments and subjects that clarity is sac- 
rificed to the brilliantly fascinating ex- 
position. 

The Archbishop urges that the laity 
participate intelligently in the govern- 
ment of Christ’s Church. Doubtless he 
indicates temporal government, but he 
does not say so. The omission could 
breed error. The laity have been granted 
no right of participation in the spiritual 
government of the Church; the Eastern 
Orthodox Church exemplifies the mud- 
dled consequences of the opposite con- 
viction. 

“Infantilism” in religious obedience, 
the Archbishop states, is being “frankly 
admitted and deplored.” Whatever he 
intended by the term, the word itself 
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was ill-chosen. “Infantilism” as such is 
practically non-existent in religious obe- 
dience. 

In the past the Spanish clergy, accord- 
ing to the Archbishop, may have con- 
tributed to Spain’s social evils by “em- 
phasis on externals, preoccupation with 
the length of skirts and sleeves,” and so 
on. Why single out the Spanish clergy? 
Irish clergy have been noted for this, 
too, and American clergy, and probably 
world-wide clergy. 

A multitude of pertinent and interest- 
ing questions have been raised by the 
Archbishop. Why are the Church’s mat- 
rimonial Courts slow and sometimes in- 
competent? Are ecclesiastics miraculous- 
ly preserved from the effects of old age 
since they have been observed to hold 
authority “after age and infirmity have 
brought incompetence” Should priests 
and bishops be talked “about” or talked 
“to”? These, culled at random from the 
intriguing and timely questionnaire 
urged on the reader, indicate the scope 
of this most provocative book. 


Approach to Channels 

Of Sacramental Grace 

Curist Acts THrouGH THE SACRA- 
MENTS, by A. M. Roguet, O.P. Litur- 
gical Press. 162 pp. $2.00. 


Review by Sr. Mary James, S.S.N.D. 


To the uninitiated this new book by Fa- 
ther Roguet would seem just another 
doctrinal treatise by another theologian. 
But by those acquainted with the au- 
thor’s previous volume, Holy Mass: Ap- 
proaches to the Mystery, it would be 
recognized as a joyous approach to the 
channels of sacramental grace. 

The arrangement of Christ Acts 
Through the Sacraments conforms to a 
textbook division of the subject: the 
meaning of a sacrament, a consideration 
of each of the seven, and the sacramen- 
tal relations in the life of a Christian. 
But here the resemblance ends save for 
a few introductory chapters relevantly 
but not forbiddingly formal. 

In response to a general need of un- 
derstanding the vital character of the 
sacraments, Father Roguet, an activist of 
the liturgy in France, gave a series of 
broadcasts in 1952 from Radio-Luxem- 
bourg. Here in the second part of this 
book they are assembled in their origi- 
nal presentation. 

With a force and ease adapted to the 
dynamism of his matter, the Radio 


Preacher stresses the strengthening ag. 
tivity of each sacrament in the life of 
a Christian: 
Baptism is the sacrament of warfare. . . , Jt 
is the snatching away from the devil... . 
Confirmation gives the strength to become 
witnesses of Christ. . . . Holy Eucharist re- 
news strength. . . . The anointing of the 


sick strengthens against the temptations 
sickness brings. . . . 


Preacher and teacher, he dramatizes the 
individual matter of each sacrament as 
some kind of human demeanor: 


. . . the matter of Baptism is a bath of wa- 
ter; that of the Holy Eucharist, a meal of 
bread and wine; that of Confirmation, a 
signing with holy chrism; that of Penance, 
a judgment; that of the anointing of the 
sick, the administering of a remedy; that of 
marriage, a contract of partnership; that of 
Holy Orders, a conferring of power. 


Consistent with the title, every chap- 
ter moves the reader to an awareness of 
the continuity of Christ’s functioning in 
those “acts” or signs to which He has 
attached His grace. 

For this immediate privilege, hereto- 
fore reserved generally to theologians 
and liturgists, this inexpensive book is 
available for all. It should be used for 
spiritual or general reading, for study 
clubs, and for classroom teaching, for, 
in language as simple as the Gospels, 
with authority it teaches the multitudes. 


What Mystical Body 

Asks of Its Members 

In tHE ImMace oF Curist, by Father 
John L. Murphy. Bruce. 169 pp. 
$3.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. Conell Dowd, C.P. 


Father John Murphy is the author of 
two excellent books that treat of the doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body. The imme- 
diate importance of these two books, 
namely, The Living Christ and this 
book, In the Image of Christ, is to be 
found in their practical approach and 
their popular presentation. Those ac- 
quainted with the first book will wel- 
come this second one with its study of 
varied adjustments that individuals need 
to make for the harmony of the life of 
the Church. 

The first three chapters and the Epi- 
logue are by way of a pointed summary 
of doctrine. The remaining chapters 
deal with the problems arising out of 
the relation of varied vocations to the 
life of the Church as the Mystical Body 
of Christ. The author makes clear the 
fact that there is but one Mystical Body 
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in whose life all must share. There re- 
mains, however, the variety in the posi- 
tions held by the members and in the 
functions exercised by them. The ad- 
justments that must be made by indi- 
viduals to fit themselves into this unity 
and to ready themselves for their posi- 
tions and functions are the subject of 
sudy in the book. Due to the exclusion 
of religion from the social structures of 
today, Father Murphy has laid the stress 
in these pages on the social aspect of 
the Church and its mission. 

The heart of this book lies in the 
analysis of the particular responsibilities 
contained in the varied vocations of life 
as related to the current social condition 
of our times. A brief chapter is devoted 
to each of the more common modes of 
living. These chapters sketch the basic 
position of the Catholic man or woman 
in business, in law, in medicine, in la- 
bor organization and indicate the re- 
quirement for adequate Catholic fulfill- 
ment of these positions as related to 
the Mystical Body. The author insists 
tightly that one (a “ghetto Catholic”) 
who does not make his influence felt 
according to his position or who does 
not work for the changing of his en- 
vironment is not measuring up to the 
demands of the Mystical Body. 

This small book of 169 pages cannot 
be expected to be exhaustive in its treat- 
ment. The author, however, does state 
the fundamental positions with clarity 
and outlines many particular applica- 
tions. Many will feel the need of more 
detailed and more particularized direc- 
tion than is given here. Most readers, 
however, will gain much from this book. 
The information contained in it should 
enable one to properly evaluate his life 
and to understand the urgent need that 
he conform his living to the demands of 
our times. 
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STOP PUSHING! 
(Continued from page 123) 


so-called biblical novels (The Silver 
Chalice, The Robe, etc.) surprisingly 
appeared in The New Yorker: “Writers 
of little talent are irresistibly tempted to 
tamper with the Bible. Their object is 
usually the innocent one of making it 
cozy for us, of running up at its high 
bare windows yards and yards of flow- 
ery chintz.” . . . 1 wonder how many 
people harbor a desire to take a year off 
and spend it at a university. . . . Why 
doesn’t some sharpie start a book club 
that would digest the plot of best-selling 
novels in 500 words or less. Then every- 
one could talk about books without 
wasting time reading them. We're not 
far from that situation right now... . 
This generation may be referred to in 
future histories as “the last of the liter- 
ates.” . . . The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany could make 1955 a happy year for 
me by sending their books into the 
world without jackets or once and for 
all resolving to improve the art-work. . . . 
One student of the American Catholic 
literary scene is much distressed over 
the lack of good Catholic university 
presses—no more than could be counted 


on two thumbs, at best. There must be 
some explanation but I don’t know it. 
... Nor do I know why so little is heard 
of the Westminster translation of the 
New Testament by Father Cuthbert 
Lattey, S.J. I have been told that it is 
excellent. .. . At a time when even poor 
books have a good chance of attracting 
a publisher, why any would-be author 
is so convinced of his own importance 
that he will shell out his hard-earned 
or even easy-earned money to see his 
masterpiece in print is beyond me. But 
more and more “vanity” books are clut- 
tering up the mails. . . . Martin by 
Claire Huchet Bishop is my favorite 
juvenile of the year. A real masterpiece, 
superbly illustrated by Jean Charlot... . 
The hardest part of writing this column 
during election time is keeping politics 
out of it. But I do. . . . Personally, I 
can’t see all the uproar against Santa 
Claus. I hold that every child has a right 
to believe in Santa Claus and I don’t 
see that he makes Christmas any less 
Christian. . . . This is one subject I am 
taking a firm stand on... . And a Mer- 
ry Christmas to you, too. 
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DIPPED IN INK 
(Continued from page 112) 


such a man has meant much to me. 
And one of the nicest things about it 
was that it was formed instantaneously 
when he and his first wife, the former 
Eleanor Stimson, appeared one after- 
noon at the log cabin we had just rented 
for the summer at Carmel, the same log 
cabin in which their honeymoon had 
been spent. 

The Brookses arrived with a verbal 
introduction from friends of theirs Cand 
ours) in New York, Padraic and Mary 
Colum. Mollie had only just begun to 
attain her fame as a literary critic, and 
was in those days a little less dictatorial 
than her increasing fame made her. On 
the other hand Padraic’s fame had long 
been well established as poet and dram- 
atist. In appearance he now suggests a 
leprechaun, though less so than did 
James Stephens; but imposed upon (or 
suffused with) the leprechaun is a 
leonine head that would serve a sculp- 
tor for Napoleon’s. Nevertheless, there 
is nothing Napoleonic about him, except 
the Emperor’s strength without his some- 
what absurd weaknesses. Nobody could 
be gentler or kinder or more humorous 
than this Irish poet, and with all this 
mixed what seems an unearthly inno- 
cence. He is a poet in all that he does, 
many as are the varieties of his work. 
Above all else perhaps one feels in him 
a profound wisdom and goodness, of a 
sort that makes one see in him a quality 
that is entwined with the texture of 
Irish grass or peat. But perhaps I had 
better not say any more about Padraic, 
lest I begin to sound “mushy.” 

Mushiness was at least not found in 
another Irishman, of the tall, wiry, 
slightly sardonic type, a friend of the 
Colums and the Brookses, who also be- 
came a friend of mine. This was Henry 
Longan Stuart, one of the editors of The 
Commonweal, and undoubtedly the 
most brilliant of the many gifted men 
who have been on its staff. I count it a 
most fortunate day, when we were hav- 
ing lunch together, that he suddenly 
said, “I am relying upon you, Maynard, 
to see that my novel Weeping Cross 
does not continue to be neglected.” I 
had not read a word of it then, but of 
course I did read it right after his sud- 
den death a few months later, and found 
that it was indeed a masterpiece and 


praised as such by Sigrid Undset and 


Van Wyck Brooks. The article I wrote 
about it helped in its being reissued by 
another publisher soon afterwards. That 
in itself was unusual, but the crowning 
marvel came when it was brought out 
for the third time (and by a third pub. 
lisher) in 1954, though its second pub- 
lication, like the first, had failed to ob. 
tain Stuart adequate recognition. The 
fact should be heartening to all writers, 
as it proves that, whatever the discour. 
agements and apparently insuperable 
obstacles, first-rate work will not for ever 
be disregarded. But this sort of thing 
happens only when the work is fist. 
rate; the end of Weeping Cross is not 
yet. Henry Stuart is past caring for that 
emptiest of baubles, posthumous fame. 
But in any event on that, the last infirm- 
ity of noble mind, we should not waste 
a single thought. 





QUOTES FROM NEw Books 
(Continued from page 131) 
“Peter,” Jesus said, “Pick up that hal- 

ler.” 

“One haller?” Peter said. “What can 
you buy with one haller? Why should 
I bend clear down for one measly hal- 
ler?” 

So Jesus bent down Himself and 
picked up the haller. When they came 
to a town Jesus bought cherries with 
the haller—eighteen cherries he got for 
one haller. It was a very hot day and 
they continued walking. After a while 
Peter got very thirsty. Jesus was walk- 
ing a little ahead of him and He 
dropped a cherry. Peter bent down and 
picked it up and ate it to quench his 
thirst. Then Jesus dropped another 
cherry. Peter bent down and picked up 
that one. Finally Jesus dropped eightee 
cherries. Then Jesus waited and Pete 
caught up with Him. 

“It is an interesting thing,” said Jesu 
“when a person is lazy.” 

“How is that, Master?” Peter asked. 

“You didn’t want to bend once for 
halier,” Jesus said, “and yet you be 
eighteen times for the cherries that thf 
haller bought.” 

“Master,” Peter said, “from now 0 
I obey.” 

From “The Deliverance of Sister 
cilia,” as told to William Brinkley (Fa 
rar, Straus and Young, $3.75) 
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Reviews of the 
New Juveniles 





AINTS ALIVE, by Arnold L. Has- 
§ kell, is a splendid study of six saints: 
three men—St. Thomas More, St. An- 
tony of Lisbon and Padua, Le Cure 
d’Ars; and three women—St. Bernadette, 
St, Therese of Lisieux, St. Joan of Arc. 
The book grew out of the author’s deal- 
ing in “informal discussion classes with 
a group of Catholic pupils aged be- 
tween thirteen and eighteen.” ‘This 
group showed him that “young people 
can assimilate, with enjoyment, far more 
theology than their elders imagine.” 

The basic problem in Saints Alive is 
the nature of sanctity: its dwelling in 
persons of most varied and interesting 
individuality; its mark of “genius for 
heroic virtue”; its typifying “sixth sense”; 
its exciting inspiration to today’s youth 
whose world in large is pagan. C“It is 
natural for all of us to be hero worship- 
pers, and the heroes that we choose at 
any given time matter a great deal.”) 

Saints Alive is a thoughtful and 

thought-provoking book; and it is graph- 
ic, witty, and personal. Mr. Haskell 
knows his readers, their typical inter- 
ests, their typical attitudes and reactions. 
An instance—in opening his discussion 
of St. Bernadette, Mr. Haskell describes 
the commercial horrors of modern 
Lourdes (“Alas, the pilgrimage places 
of the world are all disfigured in this 
way.”) and puts them in their place for 
the young people whom they could trag- 
ically disedify. 
. Saints Alive is a challenge to the 
young reader to make a well-paced ad- 
vance into wisdom and maturity. From 
the point of view of the teacher, the 
book contains the stuff of which super- 
lative religious teaching can be shaped. 
Here are six saints of great human ap- 
peal, their biographies meaningfully 
written, their stories related in logical 
large and accurate small to the daily af- 
fairs of today’s teen-agers. 

DOMINIC SAVIO, TEENAGE 
SAINT, by Peter Lappin, is a biogra- 
phy of the nineteenth-century Italian 
lad who was canonized in June of 1954. 

As a very small child, Dominic gave 
away his rare pennies to the poor, served 
Mass as soon as he could lift the heavy 
altar Missal, and spoke of his guardian 
angel as a familiar companion. About 
the time of his First Communion, Dom- 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 


By MARY LOUISE HECTOR 


inic formulated his plan for his life: to 
become a saint. He wanted to be a 
priest, and struggled for his preliminary 
schooling. Then he was accepted into 
the Oratory of Don Bosco at Turin. 
Two saints met, as master and pupil. 


Dominic became a strong influence in. 


the spiritual success of the Oratory. 
During his stay there, he had a series 
of visions, which he called “distractions.” 
In his rush to become a saint, Dominic 
was concerned with the spiritual wel- 
fare of others, and never hesitated to 
take action that might thwart the com- 
mission of a sin. He is, in the words of 
Pope Pius XII, “a timely model for the 
youth of Catholic Action throughout 
the world.” 

Dominic died in 1857, less than a 
month before his fifteenth birthday. His 
life is remarkable for its crowding in 
of holiness, and for his closeness in per- 
son to Christ and in time and activity 


to us. Teen-age readers will find Dom-~ 


inic Savio a predominately forthright 
book that tries less to “sell” sanctity 
than to show that a normal teen-ager 
can be a triumphant champion of it. It 














Illustration by Grace Golden 
for “The Wonderful Winter” 


is an important book in essence — this 
efficient biography of “the first saint in 
long pants . . . the first saint in modern 
dress.” 

There are enough facts about Saint 
Maria Goretti’s life in TEEN-AGER’S 
SAINT, by Monsignor James Morelli, 
to interest, and send the reader to a 
fuller biography. Teen-Ager’s Saint 
comments sermon-wise on episodes great 
and small in Maria’s brief life, and 
brings in moral problems so indirectly 
connected with Maria’s story that both 
associated elements are weakened. Ma- 
ria’s sanctity here is, therefore, not as 
convincing as it ought to be. 

G. B. Sterns ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON proceeds on the unas- 
sailable assumption that Stevenson wrote 
some of the world’s great adventure 
stories and it sympathetically pictures 
the writer, boy and man. 

Stevenson’s life might have been 
planned by a novelist. The men of his 
family for several generations had been 
designing and building lighthouses; al- 
though a failure in his try at the family 
profession of engineering, Stevenson 
loved the sea and loved adventuring 
upon the sea. His body, however, was 
not the equal of his spirit, and all his 
mature life was misshapen by intermit- 
tent periods of serious illness. But well 
or ill, he wrote. He wrote for money, 
he wrote at the exasperated request of 
his small stepson who had had to serve 
as a trial audience for Stevenson’s lec- 
tures on history and constitutional law 
(and the resultant “interesting” writing 
is called Treasure Island), he wrote be- 
cause he was possessed by a story that 
had to be told. Once he wrote because 
he was mightily angered by injustice 
done the cause of the leper-priest Father 
Damien. In all his deeds a man of tre- 
mendous energy, Stevenson was also un- 
usually winning and kind. 

Robert Louis Stevenson is a well- 
written biography with facts available 
when facts are needed, and a constant 
personalizing drive that makes the man 
among the facts a real man. If the book 
has one unfortunate note, it is the biog- 
rapher’s uncertainty about her readers. 
In the main, she ignores them and 
writes admirably. But sometimes, 
brought up short by the remembrance 
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of their existence, she tries to please 


them by chumminesses. Not often, 
though. 

THE STORY OF CHARLES 
DICKENS, by Eleanor Graham, is a 
good biography that could well have the 
effect of sending its young readers to 
the novels of Dickens at the very age 
when Dickens could be most important 
to their reading. From Dickens, one 
learns to tolerate—and then to revel in— 
great length, to respond to emotion, to 
slip the bonds of time facilely. 

Miss Graham’s book begins with the 
author’s miserable childhood shadowed 
by the amazingly multitudinous debts 
grandly incurred by his Micawber-ish 
father. It traces his career as shorthand- 
reporter of legal cases, political debates 
and campaigns, up to the point where 
his successful writing allows him to give 
up this arduous occupation. After this 
turn of Dickens’ affairs, The Story of 
Charles Dickens becomes very nearly a 
biography of the works rather than a 
continuing story of the man, perhaps an 
inevitable happening in a short book. 
There is more interest to the first half 
of Miss Graham’s book, but the last half 
is far from dull. 

The volume is illustrated in part with 
plates from the original editions, and 
these are so hypnotic that an old Dick- 
ens fan will be able to see no other 
course but to begin re-reading all fa- 
vorites simultaneously. 

BROKEN ARROW, by Elliott Ar- 
nold. is described in the blurb as “a 
young readers’ edition of the classic nov- 
el of the southwest Blood Brother.” 

Broken Arrow is another telling of 
the Cochise story, this time with the 
emphasis swinging Tom Jeffords’ way. 
A fascinating chapter from the history 
of the southwest, the factual story con- 
tains elements of classical tragedy. Co- 
chise, chief of the Chiricahua Apaches, 
is a man of character, historical. vision 
and military skill. He values honesty 
most highly, and when at first he 
pledges friendship to the white man he 
means to keep his word to the death. 
But stupidity and arrogance combine in 
the person of an inexperienced second 
lieutenant of the United States army to 
drive Cochise back onto the warpath. 
For a bloody time, Cochise fulfills his 
angry resolve to take ten white lives for 
every Indian warrior lost. Then the fa- 
mous meeting with Tom Jeffords, mail 
chief at Tucson, occurs, and opens both 
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a deep friendship for the two men, and 
an early era of peace for the Apache 
country. 

Broken Arrow handles the Cochise 
saga well. The author makes the most 
of the rapid excitement of his historical 
events. He does three characters particu- 
larly well: Cochise, chief and tortured 
prophet of his race; Jeffords, profession- 
al frientiersman and sensitive champion 
of justice; General Howard, Civil War 
hero—“the Christian General,” an old 


-man skilled in soldiering and steeped in 


Christian thought about men and their 
God, who is sent to Cochise as the per- 
sonal representative of President Grant. 


i rome Irish immigrant, ambitious 
to go to Harvard and to become a 
“doctor of people” in the year 1847, is 
the hero of Loring MacKaye’s PAT’S 
NEW WORLDS. Despite several ex- 
treme coincidences, the books seems as 
real and personal as a diary; and it is 
written in a fresh and sprightly style 
that is a delight to read. 

The picture of Harvard in the 1840's 
is a fascinating view of a great univer- 
sity in development and its resourceful, 
extraordinary teachers. Professor Louis 
Agassiz, the Swiss immigrant who is 
passionately in love with his new coun- 
try, is one of the main characters in the 
story, and one who will leave a lasting 
impression. Other professors — Lowell, 
Holmes, Longfellow—add to the picture. 
The book is given an exuberant vitality 
by the personality of the narrator, the 
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young Irishman who goes to Harvard 
because it is the “place where they make 
doctors. 

The real obstacles that an immigrant 
to nineteenth-century America had to 
overcome and the great opportunities 
that were his incentives are vividly pre- 
sented in a novel that is entertaining 
from first page to last. 

A seventeen-year-old red-haired beay- 
ty with the improbable name of Dody 
Jenks is the heroine of a new Mary Stolz 
novel, PRAY LOVE, REMEMBER. 
Dody lives in a small, ugly town with 
her ugly-tempered family, and tolerates 
existence because of one certainty only: 
that someday she will leave. Her leaving 
is not as triumphant as she might have 
wished—she is hired as summer com- 
panion to a poor little rich girl—but it 
is an escape. And it proves to be infin- 
itely more than that, for against the 
nonchalant opulence of an Oyster Bay 
vacation she meets a thoughtful, talent- 
ed, boyish lad of twenty who describes 
himself as an agnostic and a Jew. 

The concluding and shorter section 
of Pray Love, Remember, wherein Dody 
begins to find herself, is far superiot to 
the first. That is not only over-long but 
over-emphatic; the constant bickering of 
the Jenks family becomes painful be- 
fore the author will have done with it. 
But, after Dody meets Simon, the story 
gathers together quickly; and many of 
Dody’s confusions unkink with the sort 
of vernal serenity that marks the open- 
ing out of adolescence into first matur- 
ity. Here, Pray Love, Remember, is sen- 
sitive in an important way, rather than 
over pettinesses. The fictional conclusion 
is dramatic but not strained. The idea 
tional solution—the ordering up of ideas 
that Simon has made Dody commence- 
is, of course, not meant to be entire, 
and is at best sentimental about God. 
But at least He is in the plan. 

Pray Love, Remember, is a serious at- 
tempt to write an interesting book about 
adolescence, its surfaces and its depths. 
As in her earlier books, the author shows 
a polished style, capable of describing 
action rapidly, and evoking mood and 
communicating idea most efficiently. Of 
all this, many teen-age readers will be 
unaware because the story by itself calls 
them on. But very many of them will 
not be. unaffected by Dody’s accurately 
pictured soul-struggle. 

6 ON EASY STREET, a new Betty 
Cavanna teen-age romance, has two i 
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teresting heroines. Both are spending 
the summer in Nantucket, but one is 
working as a waitress in her family’s inn, 
and the other, whose parents are div- 
orced, is spending her allotted yearly 
time with her wealthy father. 

Deborah, one of the six Sanford chil- 
dren, spends the first part of the sum- 
mer in sullen rebellion against the whole 
idea of her family’s taking over the inn- 
keeping business of a recently deceased 
great-aunt. Carol, the other heroine, is 
a traditional poor little rich girl outward- 
ly, but inwardly she is a young lady of 
some maturity, of honesty, and of a 
peculiar brittle insight that comes to her 
as a child of divorce. She envies the 
Sanfords’ family feeling, even when it is 
running too high for the widely assort- 
ed temperaments to bear, and it is a 
high point in her luxurious life when 
she is allowed to share this feeling as 
a sister-waitress of Deborah’s. 

Miss Cavanna handles Carol’s status 
with sympathy and circumspection. 
Debbie’s attitudes are more typically 
adolescent, but the type never destroys 
the individual, and the unexpected res- 
olution of Debbie’s uncertain and long- 
distance romance carries out the note of 
freshness which the author manages to 
bring to a favorite teen-romance angle. 
If the characters are too pat and the sit- 
uations over-trimmed in 6 on Easy 
Street, the contrasting personalities of 
the two girls and the easy movement of 
the story dim these errors. 

Jacqueline McGuire Jackson, who is 
called McGuire, is the heroine of SIX- 
TEEN IS SPECIAL, by Ernie Ryd- 
berg. McGuire, an orphan, lives with 
her aunt, who runs a boarding house. 
She and her best friend Wimpy are 
members of a teen-age club, called the 
Jack and Jill Club. One of the mem- 
bers of the club is perilously close to 
getting into trouble with his souped-up 
car. McGuire steers him away from 
trouble and into a driving club for speed 
enthusiasts, organized and supervised by 
adults. In the meantime, she worries 
over her real romance (with Wimpy’s 
brother), her financial state, and the 
fact that she might have a box of coun- 
terfeit money in her bureau drawer. 

Sixteen Is Special is harmless, but su- 
perficial. The characters are presumed 
types. The events have the characteristic 
dullness of the improbable. The whole 
thing is about as serious as the inten- 
tions of a group of ten-year-olds who 
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Bruce. 153 pp. $2.75. Teen-age. 
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trated by the author. Viking. 124 pp. $2.75. 
Ages 10 to 13. 
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Auclair. Translated from the French. Illus- 
trated by Mary Gehr. Regnery. 93 pp. 
$2.00. Ages 6 to 10. 

Tue Lonc Curistmas Eve, by Elizabeth 
Duryea. Illustrated by Lisl Weil. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 44 pp. $2.00. Ages 7 to 11. 

Martin’s Mice, by Sister Mary Marguerite. 
Illustrated by Rafaello Busoni. Follett. 32 
pp. $2.00. Ages 5 to 8. 

Pat’s New Wor tps, by Loring Mac Kaye. 
Illustrated by Richard Bennett. Longmans, 
Green. 242 pp. $3.00. Ages 12 to 16. 

Pray Love, REMEMBER, by Mary Stolz. Har- 
per. 345 pp. $2.75. Ages 14 to 18. 

Professor Butyt’s Umsrerra, by William 
Lipkind. Illustrated by Georges Schreiber. 
Viking. Unpaged. $2.50. Ages 4 to 7. 

Rosert Louts Stevenson, by G. B. Stern. 
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Illustrated by Federico Castellon. Macmil- 
lan. 142 pp. $2.75. Ages 12 to 16. 


Saints Attve, by Arnold L. Haskell. Illus- 
trated with photographs. Roy. 150 pp. 
$2.50. Ages 13 to 19. 

Stnc, Morninc Star, by Elizabeth Bleecker 
Meigs. Illustrated by Dorothy Bayley Morse. 
Dutton. 117 pp. $2.50. Ages 13 to 16. 


6 on Easy StTreeET, by Betty Cavanna. West- 
minister. 192 pp. $2.50. Ages 13 to 17. 
S1xTEEN Is Spectra, by Ernie Rydberg. Illus- 
trated by Millard McGee. Longmans, 

Green. 151 pp. $2.50. Ages 12 to 16. 


Tue Story or Cuartes Dickens, by Eleanor 
Graham. Illustrated with plates from orig- 
inal editions of his works and drawings by 
Norman Meredith. Abelard-Schuman. 219 
pp. $2.50. Ages 10 to 15. 

Teen-Acer’s SAINT: Saint Marta GoretTI, 
by Monsignor James Morelli. Edited by 
William Peil. Illustrated by Gertrud Janu- 
szewski. Grail. 84 pp. $2.00. Teen-age. 

Tue TxHanxscivinc Story, by Alice Dalg- 
liesh. Illustrated by Helen Sewell. Scrib- 
ner’s. Unpaged. $2.50. Ages 4 to 7. 

THe WHEEL ON THE ScHOOL, by Meindert 
DeJong. Illustrated by Maurice Sendak. 
Harper. 298 pp. $2.75. Ages 10 and up. 

THe WonpverruLt WINTER, by Marchette 
Chute. Illustrated by Grace Golden. Dut- 
ton. 216 pp. $3.00. Ages 11 to 14. 





suddenly say, as one, “Let’s have a 
club!” 

SING, MORNING STAR, by Eliza- 
beth Bleecker Meigs, is concerned with 
Baldwin IV, king of Jerusalem, from the 
time he discovers that he is a leper, un- 
til he dies of the disease. It is the time 
of the second crusade, and greed and 
hatred are constantly threatening the 
tenuous peace between Christian and 
Mohammedan. When the peace is brok- 
en, first by one and then by the other, 
there is destructive fighting. Against 
this uneasy background, young Baldwin 
is slowly and painfully dying, ministered 
to by his former aide now a lazarite, and 
quietly loved by the beautiful Cathy de 
Saint Croix, who would have been his 
queen. 

Sing, Morning Star is not as inter- 
ested in story or history as in the emo- 
tional possibilities of Baldwin’s situation. 
It is carefully written to create and sus- 
tain a mood, the splendid sadness of a 
dying youth’s courage and faith. It has 
to be read with something more than 
care, because historical facts are not han- 
dled firmly lest they rend this mood. 

THE WONDERFUL WINTER, by 
Marchette Chute, is the story of the 


truant winter young Sir Robert Wake- 
field spends in the happy household of 
the Elizabethan actor, John Heminges. 
Heminges is associated with Shake- 
speare, and it is in the latter’s new play 
“Romeo and Juliet” that Robin makes 
his debut as an actor. He wears a richly 
decorated garnet ball-gown and swings 
into the steps of the lovely lavolta at 
Lord Capulet’s hearty command: “Foot 
it, girls!” 

The Wonderful Winter presents the 
golden theatre of English literature in 
its processes, its traditions, its social 
meaning, its incomparably triumphant 
individuality. The facts one may find in 
a text-book, but not this enlightenment 
about the spirit: after his first perform- 
ance “Robin . . . was glad, of course, 
that the play was a success. But the 
young lovers were dead, killed in all 
the glory of their loving, and nothing 
would bring them to life again. Even 
when Robin saw Mr. Burbage, still in 
Romeo's costume, bury his hot face in 
a tankard of ale it made no differ- 
ence....” 

The theatre is far and away the out- 
standing character in The Wonderful 
Winter, but the people of the story are 
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expertly drawn—human and nice to 
know. When the winter ends, and the 
theatre-folk disband until the next Lon- 
don season, Robin confesses his identity 
to the Heminges, rents a horse and rides 
back to his great house in Suffolk where 
his three elderly aunts had attempted to 
rear him genteelly in his orphanhood. 
His wonderful winter has given him 
maturity and self-confidence, without 
costing him his gentle breeding, and it 
is apparent in the concluding scenes of 
the book that life in Sir Robert’s house 
will be more relaxed and interesting, 
some small shade of the colorful life of 
the Heminges. 


HE LONG CHRISTMAS EVE, by 

Elizabeth Duryea, could well be 
given place in family reading-aloud dur- 
ing the holidays. A Bavarian family, set- 
tled for more than a decade in Boston, 
celebrates Christmas with a rich mix- 
ture of Old World and American tradi- 
tions, and in the timeless spirit of true 
giving. The twelve-year-old twins, Ma- 
ria and Karl, see their father yearn over 
an expensive, tiny, Bavarian - carved 
Christmas angel, and realize with excite- 
ment and affection that they can bring 
the man, the time, and the carving into 
a happy pattern. While they are schem- 
ing to buy the small statue, their father 
is planning a superb Christmas gift for 
them, his carving out of native wood, 
brought to America many years before, 
a figure like the one they had seen in 
the gift-store. The twins’ mother is the 
holder of both secrets, and it is for her 
particularly that the Christmas eve seems 
exhaustingly long. 

The Long Christmas Eve is a lovely 
story in essence, interesting, warm, and 
filled with color that seems pleasantly 
brighter because it is foreign. 

A Dutch fishing village on the North 
Sea is the scene of Meindert De Jong’s 
new story, THE WHEEL ON THE 
SCHOOL. The six school-children of 
Shora are set by their teacher to the task 
of wondering why storks do not nest on 
the roofs of Shora as they do in all the 
neighboring villages. ““For sometimes 
when we wonder, we can make things 
begin to happen.’” 

The things that happen not only 
bring the first pair of storks to Shora— 
to a nesting-wheel on the roof of the 
school itself—but also bring the people 
of the tiny village closer together. The 
children make true friends of neighbors 
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heretofore remote from their lives, and 
many a strained adult situation is eased 
in the common effort to coax the big, 
noisy birds-of-good-luck to Shora. 

The Wheel on the School is a long 
and nicely involved tale. Each episode is 
enriched by a personality; and the indi- 
vidual wisdom, pathos, crabbedness, an- 
tiquity itself of the characters make the 
story colorful and lively. Mr. De Jong’s 
style is warm and directly appealing, but 
stylized enough to convey to young 
American readers the pleasant feeling of 
years ago and an ocean away. 

If you were in charge of a young 
giant—eight and a half years old, to be 
exact—would you hide him away from 
ordinary people? or attempt to teach him 
to live with them? This is the problem 
posed in William Pene du Bois’ fantasy, 
THE GIANT. 

The well-meaning syndicate ‘formed 
just to care for this giant, El Muchacho, 
has been taking elaborate precautions to 
keep his existence a secret. An American 
author-artist discovers the secret, how- 
ever, during his 1950 stopover in the 
continental city where The Boy is cur- 
rently in hidden residence. He volun- 
teers to teach the enormous lad, seven 
stories tall, the things he would have to 
know merely to take a short walk on 
the city street: gracefulness, concern for 
small people, gigantic manners. The tu- 
toring is an interesting.success, and is 
soon followed by El Muchacho’s first 
public stroll. 

The Giant is not primarily a book 
for ten-year-olds. Witness: “The entire 
group were dressed’ like caricatures of 
foreign statesmen, with black coats and 
gray-striped trousers, and in this Euro- 
pean setting made me think of a glee 
club with a music-hall backdrop.” The 
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vocabulary is advanced; the ideas are 
based on adult experience. This quote 
is from the beginning of the book, the 
most sophisticated and most confusing 
part of the story. 

The idea of a friendly, modern giant 
boy, who plays with real elephants and 
real fire-engines, is intriguing; and Mr. 
Du Bois has a kindly and careful plot 
in which to set it forth. His style is fin- 
ished and individual. But The Giant 
seems to me to belong to adults with 
special tastes. 

THE F.B.1., by Quentin Reynolds, is 
a new title in the “Landmark” series. It 
does a good job of explaining the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, from its 
original concept to its impressive func- 
tioning today. The book is largely ex- 
pository, with brief, lightly fictionized 
passages about a typical F.B.I. trainee, 
his first field assignment, and his part 
in some important cases. The F.B.L. vic- 
tories include the apprehension of pub- 
lic enemies like Alvin Karpis, and the 
ultimate discovery of key figures in the 
“crime of the century” —the theft. of 
atomic secrets by Russian agents. Mr. 
Reynolds writes professionally, always 
taking advantage of the innate fascina- 
tion of his facts. The typical G-man 
emerges as a worthy hero, smarter than 
the criminal, and more interesting. 

THE LITTLE FRIENDS OF 
JESUS, by Marcelle Auclair, a transla- 
tion from the French, is an immensely 
practical, thoroughly readable, educa- 
tional and lovable book for young chil- 
dren. The author uses a sequence of 
familiar events from the New Testament 
as the basis of arrangement, and she 
pauses wherever appropriate to elucidate 
important ideas. 

In a fashion that children not only 
understand, but delight in and remem- 
ber, she concretizes and _personalizes 
some of the monumental truths of dog: 
ma. Her way of reaching and teaching 
the child is masterly; in total effect, it is 
astounding. You have to encounter her 
doing it to appreciate how perfectly it is 
done. 

The Little Friends of Jesus is ethical, 
in all the simplicity and strange impor 
tance of that word used about the con- 
duct of God’s smallest children. It of 
fers youngsters appropriate, right and 
challenging reasons for being good, of 
themselves, toward their associates, ani 
their God. 

Blessed Martin de Porres is the cer 
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tral figure in a grand, oversize new pic- 
turebook: MARTIN’S MICE, by Sis- 
ter Mary Marguerite. This is the legen- 
dary story of Martin’s piping the mice 
out of his Dominican convent, with a 
promise that he would always feed them 
if they stayed faithfully in the barn. Sis- 
ter Mary Marguerite tells the story sim- 
ply, for very youngest listeners, with just 
the right amount of detail, and with fel- 
icitous repetition of that detail. And she 
manages to convey intelligibly the active 
charity of the man Martin. 

THE THANKSGIVING STORY, 
by Alice Dalgliesh, is a big, colorful, 
easy-to-read book, with more factual ma- 
terial than. is usually found in the his- 
torical picture book. The material is 
neatly selected and presented, so that 
the story never turns dry. Its freshness 
is aided by the casual presence of the 
four Hopkins youngsters, one of whom 





is little ocean-born Oceanus Hopkins. 

An umbrella mislaid by its absent- 
minded-professor owner is the hero- 
thing of PROFESSOR BULL’S UM- 
BRELLA, by William Lipkind and 
Georges Schreiber. Opened by a care- 
less cat, the umbrella is caught up in 
the wind, and flies over the city, leaving 
confusions and tangle-ups in its wake. 
Its trip is completed with marvelous co- 
incidence: it returns to the professor’s 
hand just as he is extending it to try if 
rain is falling. 

There is an abstract neatness about 
Professor Bull’s Umbrella, and the pages 
of umbrella portraits are impressively 
umbrella-ish, surely one of the most in- 
triguing shapes in a small child’s com- 
mon experience. But the idea, and the 
text, are adult, and there are sophisti- 
cated touches which will only confuse 
the youngster. 
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spread, in their very weight. This sea- 
son has been particularly rich in books 
made for permanence of reading and 
possession. The classic novelists, to 
whom long hours of reading must per- 
force be devoted, are at their most read- 
able in. this durable form. Currently 
available from the long and noble com- 
pany of the great tradition are Cooper, 
Trollope and Cervantes. 

James Fenimore Cooper is the first of 
our great American novelists, and he is 
clearly the most neglected. Even though 
he is no longer sneered at, he is not 
read, certainly by adults. To make 
Cooper available and attractive to adult 
readers again, Allan Nevins, the _his- 
torian, has resorted to a saving and by 
no means over-drastic surgery. In 800 
pages, under the title The Leatherstock- 
ing Saga (Pantheon Books, $8.50), Mr. 

evins presents those parts of the five 
novels where Natty Bumppo —alias 
Pathfinder, Deerslayer and Hawkeye— 
appears. By clearing away nearly 2,000 
pages of wooden heroines, stiff “humor,” 
and other aspects of verbal underbrush, 
Mr. Nevins has rescued Cooper from his 
Worst faults. What remains—and these 
are lengthy sections of books, not mere 
snippets culled from here and there—is 
the magnificent Cooper, the keen and 
generous observer of our American ex- 
panses of forest, trail and prairie; and 
of characters, Leatherstocking among 
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them, who contribute “oaken strength” 
and “high distinction” to these novels, 
and, uniquely, to: our literature. The 
Leatherstocking Sag@ is a “reading book” 
presented in “gift book” format; the type 
is large and clear, the,line drawings 
and vignettes are superb, and Mr. Nev- 
in’s introduction and narrative ligatures 
are unobstrusively scholarly. 

Although Anthony Trollope has been 
abridged, it is never wise to do so. Trol- 
lope’s manner is so bound up with his 
matter that truncations of his work sim- 
ply will not do. Oxford University Press 
neatly solves in its Crown Edition the 
problem of making Trollope agreeable to 
hand and eye alike. Currently available 
is this edition of Trollope’s Barchester 
Towers, his undoubted masterpiece, in 
two volumes ($6.00 the set). This edi- 
tion has everything; full-page illustra- 
tions, line drawings, and clear type. Best 
of all, it has Trollope, in all his ample- 
ness, giving us in Barchester a Victorian 
cathedral town, perhaps not the right 
real thing,. but the English cathedral 
town as readers of English literature 
will always read and remember it. In 
Mrs. Proudie, wife of Barchester’s bish- 
op, in Mr. Slope, and in Dr. Grantly 
are immortal types of English comedy. 

With Cervantes we are back once 
again to the problem of cutting. There 
is simply no use in expecting that a 
modern reader will have the time or the 


patience to follow the greatest knight of 
all through innumerable adventures and 
still more numerous digressions. Espe- 
cially in fine print. A cut Cervantes is 
clearly the answer, one which is attrac- 
tively presented and yet authoritative; 
one does not wish some cheap hack’s 
job of cutting or editing. Most fortu- 
nately the most readable Cervantes in 
years is now available. This is Don 
Quixote of La Mancha, translated and 
edited by Walter Starkie (St. Martin’s 
Press, $4.50). Mr. Starkie gives us over 
100 pages of careful introduction to 
the “quixotic quality Cervantes possessed 
to a supreme degree . . . ascetic self- 
denial and tolerance” before setting us 
down with the knight of woeful coun- 
tenance. This is one of the supreme 
books in the Catholic tradition. 

The satire of Don Quixote has one 
peculiar quality: the object of its satire: 
is long since dead, and the particular 
folly which seized the good Quixote is 
not likely to repeat itself. The object of 
the satire of one of the most successful 
and necessary satires of our own day, 
Animal Farm, is very much with us still. 
When George Orwell’s spoof of Com- 
munism was first published in 1946, it 
was fearfully apposite, but in its new 
printing (Harcourt, Brace, $2.95) it is 
more pertinent still. For Napoleon the 
dictatorial pig bears far greater likeness 
to the current master of the Kremlin 
than it did to his predecessor. This book 
is still a handbook to the Russian Rev- 
olution; from these pages and today’s 
newspaper headlines one may derive 
the essence of that movement which re- 
sulted in that truly revolutionary dis- 
covery: “All animals are equal, but 
some are more equal than others.” We 
can still faintly hope that the final ter- 
rible words of the book, however much 
they apply to the Peking pilgrims of re- 
cent memory, will not be true of all of 
us: “The creatures outside looked from 
pig to man, and from man to pig, and 
from pig to man again; but already it 
was impossible to say which was which.” 

And finally, on a less somber note, 
let us end with three full and rousing 
cheers for a lavishly evocative bit of 
Americana, an American memory book 
of a magazine whose “great period of 
growth and influence has all been with- 
in a modern lifetime.” This is The Sat- 
urday Evening Post Treasury (Simon 
and Schuster, $7.50), over 500 large 
pages of text and pictures selected from 
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che complete files of that magazine. 
There are thirty pages of reproductions, 
in full color, of Post covers, and as many 
pages of reproductions of advertisements 
(covering that quaint period from 1897 
to 1924). Most readers will turn to these 
first; they are irresistible in memories 
and in their graphic indications of an 
older, less sophisticated America. After 
the piety of pieces from Franklin (who 
“founded” the Post only to the extent 
that it was first printed by a firm which 
acquired Franklin’s types and other as- 
sets), the book begins with a story by 
Poe. Reprinted in readable double col- 
umns are short stories by O. Henry, 
Irvin S. Cobb, Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
all Post stalwarts, and also by such atyp- 
ical contributors as Chesterton, Thomas 
Wolfe, and Stephen Crane. The Post 
article is represented by Lorimer on 
Philip D. Armour; William Allen 
White on a little woman “with radiant 
face reflecting hysteria,” Carrie Nation; 
and Jack Alexander on Judge Medina, 
to cite only a few. One hopes that there 
is fit symbolism in the fact that this book 
which begins with Poe’s materialistic 
hocus-pocus “The Black Cat” ends on 
a highly spiritual note with Paul Hor- 
gan’s now famous long story of Father 
Pierre’s struggle with a snake, “The 
Devil in the Desert.” This book is aptly 
named, for in it are unanticipated rich- 
es; it cannot fail to afford any reader 
many hours of genuine delight. 





THE REVIEWER REVIEWED 
(Continued from page 114) 


nothing about how he uses his voice. 

We writers, being childish enough to 
look always for praise, will love a re- 
viewer who says that we can write; but 
though we will hate one who says that 
we can’t, we will never despise him— 
provided only that he gives reasons for 
saying so. The only reviewer we despise 
is the one who says nothing at all about 
the writing, for we feel that he is either 
not as big as his job or is skimping it 
completely. 

And reviewing is a difficult job. It 
calls for imagination and insight. Well 
done it is more than mere description 
or slick comment. It is a miracle of com- 
pression, for it is an attempt to say in a 
few words what the author has said in 
as many pages. It gets at the heart of a 
book and at the mind of a writer. It is 
not merely appraisal, but discriminating 
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appraisal. In good reviewing, the re- 
viewer never obtrudes. He makes the 
supreme sacrifice. He may not be anon- 
ymous, but he must be impersonal. 

If I had more space I might tie a few 
more bouquets now, for I have a feel- 
ing that this article may read like a 
grumble that is based on a grudge. But 
I have no lasting grudge, and my grum- 
ble does not go very deep. I have noth- 
ing against reviewers—at least nothing 
much. 


Writers have their own way of grad 
ing reviews, and a very simple way it is. 
A good review means a good reviewer, 
and a bad review means a black-hearted 
nincompoop who is probably the editor's 
cousin. And you can always tell, by 
watching a writer at breakfast, how the 
reviews are going. Which shows that 
writers never grow up, or humble, of 
virtuous. They remain hopeful, vain, 
childish, and unregenerate right to the 
very end. 
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